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sia. Such language and such actions the free Nor- 
wegian people will not tolerate, and they have 
responded to the challenge of Oscar II., by returning 
a majority against the ministry of Selmer which will 
amount to four-fifths of the whole parliament. A 
government which can survive such a defeat must 
be truly pachydermatous, 





The only important event of the week in the Eng- 
lish Parliament was the rejection of the amendment 
of the Closure bill substituting a two-thirds for a bare 
majority to secure what we should eall adoption of 
the previous question, Mr. Gladstone's majority of 
eighty-four was unexpectedly large, and makes it cer- 
tain that the closure will be adopted without very 
much delay, and the session he a short one. The 
defection of the radical wing, about which there has 
been a good deal of talk, was insignificant, only two 
radicals voting against the Governmert. The Irish 
party voted with the Government against the amend- 
ment, and their policy seems to be to support the 
Government in the hope of a return in the way 
of further legislation for Ireland. Lord Dufferin 
had gone from Oonstantinople to Egypt charged 
with the delicate mission, it is supposed, of re-organ- 
izing the government of that country and of counter- 
acting the influence of the Sultan at Cairo. Lord 
Dufferin has proved himself an expert diplomatist, 
and so conspicuously over-matched the Sultan during 
the recent Egyptian troubles that his selection is 
probably a very fortunate one. Dispatches from Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the German explorer, contradict the 
reports of a recent defeat of the False Prophet in the 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The elections in Norway which have just resulted 
in such an overwhelming defeat for the government 
are but an incident of the great constitutional strug- 
gle which began shortly after the present king, 
Oscar II, ascended the throne. The Norwegian 
constitution (of 1814) was in the most essential 
points modeled after the American, and is extremely 
democratic in all its provisions. But, like its model, 
it does not require the government to be in ac- 
cord with the parliamentary majority ; and Oscar IT. 
has availed himself of this circumstance, and has 
persistently surrounded himself with the representa- 
tives of a blindly reactionary bureaucracy, who are 
detested by the great majority of the people. The 
king has abused his veto power to such an extent that 
it is well-nigh a foregone conclusion that every wise 
and progressive measure passed by the liberal majority 
in the Storthing will fail to become law, because of 
his disapproval. The labors of the legislative as- 
sembly thus becomeéa perfect mockery ; all legitimate 
progress is not only hindered but absolutely checked, 
and the irritated and insulted people are impotent 
to make their influence felt in the conduct of their 
own government. The clause in the constitution 
giving the king merely a suspensive veto—which was 
intended as a restraint on royal usurpation and ob- 
stinacy—has been directly violated by the present 
king, who, when three successive Storthings passed 
the bill giving the ministers of the crown seats in 
parliament, bluntly refused to promulgate the law, 
and claimed that in constitutional amendments he 
possessed an absolute veto. Oscar II. and his re- 
actionary ministers are thus the revolutionists in 
Norway ; not the liberal representatives of the peo- 
ple. In his last speech from the throne the king 
Open)y threatened the parliamentary majority, and 
told them that it was his firm conviction that they 
were in the wrong and he in the right. In other 
words, his personal conviction was to prevail against 
the legally expressed will of the representatives of 
the people, That, of course, means a return to abso- 
and would place Norway on a par with Rus- 


Soudan, and declare, on the other hand, that the 
prophet has had an uninterrupted series of victories ; 
that the forces against him have been invariably de- 
feated and decimated. A march to Khartoum will 
probably be the next step. 





The election in Italy proves that the Italians are at 
least capable of passing through an election quietly. 
It is the first election since the extension of the suf- 
frage, which is now bared upon a simple educational 
test. One object of the change was doubtless to give 
a strong body of votes with which to resist clerical 
power. The common people of Italy are, religiously, 
Roman Catholics, but they are not, politically, pap- 
ists. The accession of so large a number of voters 
was not attended with any of the disturbances which 
the opponents of popular suffrage had prophesied, 
But it produces, as in France, a political condition 
whose evils are directly the reverse of those from 
which we suffer in this country. Here we are divided 
into two great parties; nearly all voters go with one 
or the other. In Italy there are, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, five or six parties, each with its leader and 
its platform of principles ; and as on every new issue 
a new combination of these parties is always possi- 
ble, no one can tell, even after a general election, 
what it means, or foretell what will result from it. 
Little more can be said of the present election in 
Italy than that it indicates a general and united ap- 
proval of steady and cautious progress in free govern- 
ment, popular education, reformed taxation, peace 
abroad, quiet at home, and a general ‘‘ mind-your- 
own-business”’ policy. Its general effect is to sustain 
the present Administration, and give fair promise of 
its stability. 





It is not strange that foreigners, who do not dis- 
criminate very clearly between different localities in 
the United States, acd whose general conception of 
American geography is very vague, should look upon 
us still as a semi-barbaric people ; for a community 
in which such a battle is possible as occurred on 
the Ohio river last week between a mob and the 
State troops could not possibly be a thoroughly civil- 
ized community. In the case of two men arrested 
for murder the Court had granted an application for 
a change of place of trial, on the ground that no fair 





‘trial was possible in the county ;_a decision abun- 





dantly justified by the sequel. There seems to have 
been a considerable fear of an attempt at lynch law, 
for the Governor of the State detailed troops to guard 
the prisoners. The blood of the mob, however, was 
up, and they determined that the prisoners should 
not be removed ; cut the telegraph wires to prevent 
any call for re-enforcements ; took possesssion of one 
railroad train, and prepared to tear up the track and 
bring toa halt the train on which the prigoners were 
to be transported. To avoid bloodshed, the officer in 
command wisely changed his route and put his pris- 
oners on board a steamboat, to carry them by river. 
Thereupon the rioters took train, passed the boat, 
reached the first landing in advance, seized a ferry- 
boat, pushed out into the river, and commenced firing 
into the steamer. The conflict could no longer be 
avoided ; either the mob or the law must be master; 
the troops returned the fire, and after a conflict last- 
ing four or five minutes, in which several soldiers 
were wounded and several of the mob were killed, 
the ferryboat was silenced and the steamer pursued 
her way without further molestation. The battle, if 
such it can be called, occurred near the shore, and, 
as always happens in such cases, some entirely inno- 
eent persons on shore were killed and others injured. 
The first report, that the troops fired on the crowd 
upon the shore, is indignantly denied, and appears to 
be without foundation ; it is certainly improbable. If 
the lesson teaches Kentucky roughs that it is a dan- 
gerous thing to provoke an armed conflict with the 
State authorities, it may be worth all it has cost. It 
must certainly cause thinking men to reflect that no 
law at all would be better than the lynch law which 
involves the killing and wounding of thirty or forty 
persons, many of them absolutely innocent of all 
wrong, in order to insure the speedy execution of 
two persons accused of murder, 





A singular fatality seems to attend the various 
attempts to put an end to the liquor traffic by legis- 
lation. Ohio passed a constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the Legislature from licensing the sale of 
liquor, and then found, when it wanted to levy a 
tax on the business which it was powerless to pre— 
vent, that it was prohibited from compelling the 
liquor business to contribute a cent toward the police 
expenses, which it does so much to increase. We 
have hardly gotten over congratulating ourselves 
upon the decisive majorities by which prohibition 
was carried in Iowa, and eulog.zing the women for 
the efficacy of their influence in the elections, and 
our general exultation over the fact that ‘‘ the 
saloon has disappeared from Iowa,” when there 
comes a decision from the Court that no prohibition 
has been carried at all. Only an abstract of the 
decision is before us as we write, but if it cor- 
rectly represents the facts it looks very much as 
though some one in the liquor interest had succeeded 
in catching a very unsuspicious Legislature in a very 
open-mouthed and palpable trap. To amend the 
Constitution, the amending clause must pass both 
Houses of the Legislature and afterward be sub- 
mitted to the people for their ratification. In Iowa 
the Senate passed one clause, the House a different 
one. The clause which passed the Senate prohibited 
not only the sale and manufacture of liquor as a 
beverage but also its use for all purposes, includ- 
ing, by implication, sacramental and medicinal ; 
the clause which passed the Assembly prohibited 
its manufacture and sale only as a beverage : and this 
was the provision submitted to the people. But as 
this had not passed the Senate the submission to the 
people was void. The temperance leaders of Lowa 
should call their temperance legislators to a sharp 
account if this is the fact. One can hardly avoid 
the suspicion that such a blunder as this was made 
on purpose, The blunder is the more extraordinary 
since the matter had been under advisement ever 
since 1879, andin the Legislature both parties agreed 
to get rid of a troublesoms issue by submitting the 
question, by common consent, to the people, 
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Governor Hoyt of Pennsylvania, in answer to an 
invitation’ to preside at a meeting of independent 
Republicans, has written a letter which is significant 
and valuable whatever may be the result of the 
election. He declares that a political party is a vol- 
untary association ; that when no place is given for 
appeal, arg:ment, or protest, within party lines, revo- 
lution is an appropriate remedy; that he had expected 
to drift along, giving the Republican ticket a formal 
support, but this position he finds it impossible to 
maintain any longer with self-respect; he affirms his 
knowledge of the methods of vengeance which the 
leaders of the Cameron ring propose to inflict upon 
the revolters, and he adds, what must come with 
very great weight from one who holds the highest 
position in a great State, and who has known the 
interior working of the political party to which he 
belongs : 

When I refiect upon the humiliation put upon myself as 

chief magistrate for resisting some of the purposes of the 
machine, which puts politics above administrative propriety, 
and when I reflect upon the force of the insulting methods ap- 
plied to myself by means of threats, intrigue and bad faith, I 
realize some of the Cardinal Wolsey’s regrets that he “had 
only served his God with half the zeal he had his king.” In 
the name of decency and in behalf of my successor I wish to 
emphasize the curse of the whole business, and sound a note 
of warning to the whole people. Self-respect compels me to 
this avowal. Nor will peace ever come until the moral forces 
in politics which you have organized prevail. 
This frank and manly letter closes with a declara- 
tion that the writer does not disavow any share he 
may have had individually in the partisan methods 
against the Independent movement, which he recog- 
nizes at this late day not as a revolt of disappointed 
men but as a revolution in the interests of independ- 
ence and integrity. This letter, evidently written 
with great reluctance and at a considerable personal 
sacrifice, is another proof of the fact that no man 
who respects himself and who preserves full inde- 
pendence of character can act with the present po- 
litical machines. 





The city of New York was shocked by a dreadful 
tragedy last week in the killing of three little 
children by their mother, followed by her own sui- 
cide. Mrs. Seguin was the wife of a well-known 
physician of this city in prosperous practice; ac- 
cording to the accounts, she had been suffering for 
some little time under a causeless melancholy, and 
there are some indications that her brother had 
fears that it might develop into insanity; but 
there had been nothing apparent to warrant any im- 
mediate apprehension, and nothing at all to create 
any suspicion on the part of friends or acquaintances 
in the social circle to which she belonged and in 
which she was universally loved and respected. There 
seems also to have been nothing to arouse any fear 
of her on the part of the three children, for they 
went without hesitation, at her request, to the 
room in the upper story where she shot one after 
another, ending with killing herself. The news- 
papers publish column after column on the real or 
supposed cases of incarceration of sane persons, on 
the application of relatives who are supposed to take 
this means to get rid of them. One such case as 
this of Mrs, Seguin should go a long way to balance 
such reports. If she had been sent to an asylum 
probably society would have been full of cruel 
names; but it is nowclear that she should have 
been kept at least ‘under very strict surveillance, 
though no blame attaches to her friends for failing 
todoso. The community ought to know that the 
apparently harmless forms of mental disease are 
sometimes the most dangerous, and that very slight 
symptoms are sometimes very significant. And it 
is certain, in spite of much popular prejudice to the 
contrary, that the kindest thing which can be done 
in case of even incipient insanity is to get the patient 
into a proper asylum. 





It will perhaps be remembered by our readers that 
two years ago a movement was instituted among the 
Congregationalists looking toward the preparation of 
a creed which should embody the present faith of the 
Congregational churches. The object, as interpre- 
ted by the originators of this movement, was in part 
to relieve Congregationalists from the burden of re- 
sponsibility for statements which are no longer prac- 
tically accepted by a majority—such for example as 
constitute a considerable portion of the famous 
Savoy Confession—and partly to relieve them from 
the common charge of not knowing what they believe, 
or of differing so widely in their beliefs as to render 
a common agreement upon any statement impossible. 
A Commission of twenty-five clergymen was ap- 
pointed, embracing representatives of every section 





of the country, from Maine to the Pacific Coast, and 
every schoolof thought in the demomination, from 
the oldest to the newest, and they were requested to 
meet, confer, and prepare a statement to be issued on 
their own authority and over their own names, not as 
an authoritative standard for the Congregational 
Churches, but as an important testimony as to what 
is in fact their common faith. The Commission met, 
and divided into three committees ; one to prepare a 
catechism, one to prepare a brief Confession of Faith 
to be recommended to churches for their use in the 
admission of members, and one to draft a fuller theo- 
logical statement, The latter committee have been for 
some time engaged upon the work committed to them, 
and finally, last spring, agreed unanimously upon a 
statement. As this sub-committee included repre- 
sentative men of the two extreme wings of the Con- 
gregationalists, their agreement goes far to indicate 
that the divergency of theological opinion among 
Congregationalists is not so great as is sometimes in- 
dicated by their newspaper controversies. Last week 
a meeting of the Commission was held in New York 
city, and the report of the sub-committee was read 
and very fully discussed in a session lasting a day and 
ahalf. The discussion elicited the fact that there was 
a very substantial unanimity on most of the points 
involved, and at the close of the session the paper as 
amend:d was directed to be submitted to the absent 
members of the Commission—but fifteen of the 
twenty-five being present—and the Commission ad- 
journed subject to the call of the Chairman, The 
Commission is wisely acting on the maxim, Make 
haste slowly, and whatever other faults its final ut- 
terance may have, it will not be crude or hasty. 








THOROUGH. 


HE Earl of Strafford made the good old Eng- 

lish word ‘‘ thorough” obnoxious for a cent- 
ury to Englishmen by his misapplication of it, and 
it has sometimes seemed as if Americans preserv- 
ed an antipathy to the thing long after the unfor- 
tunate association of the word had passed away. 
This has been pre-eminently the country of rapid 
growth ; boldness, sagacity, and a quick energy, call- 
ed out of an active race by new surroundings, have 
had their fullest and freest play, and have received 
their largest reward. The work to be done has been 
so pressing that there was no chance for thorough- 
ness; it has simply been a question of getting 
through with what was absolutely necessary to be 
accomplished, without looking carefully to the es- 
sential or artistic quality of the workmanship. 
Superficiality is the vice of new countries ; when 
great tracts of territory are to be explored, and set- 
tlements founded in the face of all kinds of danger 
and disaster, the temptations to secure results by the 
quickest and readiest means are irresistible, The 
man who builds a cathedral works in a very different 
spirit from the settler who builds his first home ; 
the one thinks.of the coming ages, in which the 
massive walls are to stand immovable, and so works 
with patience and loving care over every detail ; the 
other thinks of the night thatis fast coming on, or of 
the winter that is only afew weeks distant, and bends 
all his energy to secure a habitable shelter against 
the darkness and the storm. 

But the methods which build up new countries 
are not the methods which an organized and pro- 
gressive nation can afford to retain, There comes a 
time when rapidity must give way to thoroughness of 
workmanship, and quick energy to that constant and 
well-directed force which has something of the 
presence of statesmanship. We have left the Colo- 
nial period far behind. We have leveled our forests, 
drained our morasses, built our great cities and 
drawn around them a net-work ef communication 
which makes them al! part of one great community. 
We have built our home strongly and securely ; we 
need now to enrich, adorn, and ennoble it. The 
push and dash which have secured such vast results 
in overcoming natural obstacles and opening up the 
continent will not avail us in the competition with 
older and more thoroughly trained races. We have 
entered the second period ; we are already rebuilding 
our cities on a great scale, and the time has come 
when the powerful but crude efforts of earlier days 
must be succeeded by no Jess powerful but more 
thoroughly organized and carefully directed work. 

Superficiality is far too common in all departments 
of American life ; schools, colleges, the professions, 
aud literature all suffer from it. Men have not been 
willing, as a rule, to submit themselves to the disci- 
pline of those slow processes of training which the old 
world has established as the best and, in fact, the 
only preparation for the highest success, In this 





country most people readily form, and as readily ex- 
press, opinions on every subject, The man who has 
never studied Russian history, and knows nothing of 
the social and political movements in the country, 
does not hesitate to express, in the strongest manner, 
his judgment on the political situation ; the woman 
who knows next to nothing about music considers her- 
self perfectly qualified to settle Wagner’s claims as a 
musical composer ; and the would-be dilettante, who 
has reached the stage at which plaques and panels 
are painted, has already set up as a critic of all the 
modern schools of art, A London newspaper recently 
said that no Oxford professor has so much Greek as 
the American writer who takes up some archsxolog- 
ical subject, and no London savant so much certain 
information as the amateur American geologist. We 
are altogether too apt to discuss great subjects, over 
which thinkers have pondered and concerning which 
scholars have studied for generations, with an easy 
familiarity which implies an ignorance of the pro- 
founder aspects of the matter. Thereis, of course, a 
great deal of scholarship, accurate thinking, and 
tiorough-going intellectual work in this country ; 
but there is also a vast amount of half knowledge, of 
shallow assumption, and of general superficiality. 
Too many people, as somebody once said of a 
Boston woman, ‘‘ brush the bloom from half the 
sciences ” without learning the secret of any of them. 
The last two centuries have so greatly enriched our 
knowledge in all departments that no man can now 
pretend to master more than one or two subjects ; 
whatever he may learn concerning others must be to 
a certain extent superficial, Goethe and Humboldt 
were the last of those scholars who could claim an 
accurate knowledge of the whole field of human 
thought, and their claims are not undisputed. 

Knowledge was never so generally diffused as now, 
but the gain has been more in extension than in 
depth, and this generation stands in far greater danger 
of the vice of superficialness than the earlier 
generations, who held to certain standards of com- 
petency and gave the thinker and scholar their cre- 
dentials with a certain show of definite authority. 
Now everybody writes and signs his own degree as 
master of the sciences, and there is no authority to 
determine who are entitled to speak and who are not. 
Americans need pre-eminently that habit of patience 
which is the foundation of all true scholarship, and 
the beginning of all thorough thinking. They need 
also to understand that the greatest things are at- 
tained through growth, and not by rapid acquire- 
ment, and that the ripe maturity out of which one 
draws rich and ample stores of intellectual wealth 
comes by a process of nature, and not by a process of 
forcing. 








A PARABLE. 


FIRE had broken out in a great hotel. A few 

had already taken the alarm, but the great 
majority of the inmates were sleeping, unconscious 
of the dreadful peril which environed them. A throng 
had already gathered in the open square; a few 
engines were at work throwing a petty stream upon 
the flames, but hands were few and feeble; the 
pumps labored slowly and heavily; the trum- 
pet calls of the firemen for more men to man the 
pumps were tardily responded to, At this moment 
young Love came running to the scene of action and, 
throwing off his coat as he ran, was just about to 
spring to the nearest engine and lend a hand, when 
venerable Authority interposed his hand, 

‘*Stay, young man,” he said. ‘‘I have a question 
to ask. Are you sure that the inmates of this burn- 
ing hotel are in mortal peril?” 

‘Peril !” cried young Love; ‘‘ who can doubt it? 
Instant, terrible peril! Do you not see the flames? 
Do you not know that every moment makes deliver- 
ance or escape more difficult? Why do you stop 
me?” 

‘*Halt!” replied Authority. ‘‘I must question 
further, before you can pass. Are you sure that 
there is no other way to extinguish these flames, no 
other hope to deliver these sleeping victims, except 
these engines?” 

‘* What other is there?” replied young Love, ‘‘I 
see no other, Would God there were, Perhaps 
there is, I hope some other may be found if this 
should fail.” And he looked anxiously about, as one 
that hopes against hope. 

‘Are you sure,” solemnly said Authority, ‘that 
every egress is barred by the terrible angel with the 
flaming sword? Are you sure that none can escape 
by back stairs? or by the roof? or by throwing 
themselves from the windows? No one has a right 
to put a hand to these pumps who hopes that any 
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inmate of this flaming hotel can find deliverance in 
any other way.” 

Young Love looked at him for a moment in 
amazement; then pushed Authority’s staying arm 
one side, and without stopping to parley longer 
sprang to the pumps and set to work, leaving his 
interlocutor to complain, to what listeners he could 
find, over the laxity of the age and the disrespect of 
youth for venerable Authority. 








A COMMON PERPLEXITY. 


HIRTY odd years ago a mother living in a New 
England village wrote to Jacob Abbott, then 
living in New York city, for counsel. Her case was 
avery common one, She had a son, a bright, active 
boy, who was fond of play, and was not fond of study. 
She did not like to send him, at his tender age, to 
the village school, which was probably neither better 
nor worse than the average New England school, in 
which some good can always be learned and consid- 
erable evil always picked up. She was afraid to under- 
take the apparently onerous task of teaching him her- 
self. She was afraid to let him spend his time in play 
with chance companions upon the street. In this per- 
plexity she wrote to Mr. Jacob Abbott, then per- 
haps as widely known as now, for he was in the 
midst of his useful work as a writer and a teacher, 
and received the following reply. This reply has 
come into the kands of The Christian Union recently, 
and with this public acknowledgement to the friend 
of The Christian Union, and of the mothers, who 
has sent it to us, we print it here ; with such modifi- 
cations only as are necessary to avoid all personal 
identification by the omission of all purely personal 
allusions. Weare glad thus to add to our editorial 

utterance this voice from the sacred past : 

New York,—, 1851. 





My dear Mrs. f 

It was not until yesterday that I received your letter of the 
lith July. I was very glad to hear from you, and I wish 
very much that I could see and talk with you for an hour or 
two upon the eubject on which you wrote. In fact it is ab- 
solutely necessary that I should have a far more perfect 
acquaintance with the facts in the case than it is possible to 
communicate in writing, in order to be qualified to form an 
opinion in regard to what is best to be done. 

I have a son who is about the same age as yours. He is 
under the charge of his aunt. My instructions to her are— 
and have been for some years—that she should confine her 
pupil for two hours each day to some solitary study of a 
nature not agreeable, to accustom him to patient, indepen- 
dent effort in the fulfillment of a task. The remainder of 
the day he has for play, but is to be kept out of the streets. 
These rules are plain and simple, and they are not onerous, 
and they are to be uniformly and inflexibly enforced. The 
plan seems to answer well. The studies of the boy are read- 
ing, writing, and simple arithmetic; and in all of them he 
seems to me to be in advance of other boys of his age, who 
spend six hours in school daily. 

Were I in your case, I should, unless there were in my 
physical health some absolute and inexorable difficulty in- 
capacitating me from it, pursue the same course. I should 
at nine o'clock every morning give my boy some plain, 
simple, and straightforward work, of reading aloud, writing, 
or ‘'deing sums,” enough to last him two hours, and gently 
but firmly insist on his doing it every day. The remainder 
of the day I should let him have for play, being with him as 
much as possible, and taking an interest in all his plans and 
pursuits. I should keep him out of the streets, and I should 
make him obey me, and submit his will implicitly to mine. I 
have great confidence that such a course as this steadily 
and firmly pursued will end in making a good boy of any 
subject whatever. 

If my health were such that a plan like this were out of 
the question I should consider the school the next best plan, 
unless the ‘‘street” influences of are very different 
from those of most other places. 

I do not consider your boy’s love of play and dislike to 
study anything unfavorable. His taste in these respects is 
an evidence of health, and his open avowal of them a sign of 
his frankness and honesty. I tell my boy that he need not 
trouble himself about trying to like study; if he will only 
like play that is all I ask of him. I will see that he does all 
the necessary study without liking it, but if he should show 
any symptoms of not liking play I should at once be alarmed 
and send for the doctor. 

Your boy's not liking to read, while still he likes to hear 
reading, is owing obviously to the fact that he has not read 
enough to read with ease and pleasure. Require him to read 
two half hours a day aloud to you, and you will soon fiud 
that he will like to read any book that he would like to hear. 

Yours sincerely, JACOB ABBOTT. 











NOTES. 


Readers of the Christian Union this week will be glad of 
the light which Mr. Boyesen’s article on Politics and Liter- 
ature in Norway throws upon the recent elections in that 
country; the Rev. J. Max Hark, writing on the Spirit of 
Moravian Missions, emphasizes the fact that love has been 
the controlling motive of these enterprises ; Mr. Norton finds 
in Father Jaques one whose heroism and self-sacrifice made 
him 8 worthy Soldier of New France; R. H. B. records Another 





Modern Instance; Benjamin Clark, the General Editor of The 
English Sunday-school Union, describes some Week Day 
Agencies of the Sunday-school in England; Donneff makes 
an estimate of the expenditures of a single village for 
tobacco in the course of a year; a correspondent gives 
some account of the recent Inter-seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance at Chicago; the Rev. Geo. P. Noble makes the death of 
a child the text for some reflections on the question of proba- 
tion hereafter. In the Home, M. E. H. finds a world 
of interest in an Attic; Mrs. Brown contributes the 
first of a series of articles on Clear Starching and 
Ironing by the French System; Mary B. Whiting enumer- 
ates the Favorite Trees of Birds ;“Mrs.|Emily Huntington 
Miller in her inimitable way tells the story of the Jolly 
Rangers ; in the column of Books and Authors will be found 
a review by Mr. Boyesen of the recent volume of Norse 
Stories, together with notices of some holiday books; under 
the title of Suggestions to'Shoppers will be found some inter- 
esting facts concerning carpets and rugs. The verses by 
Miss Juliet C. Marsh express the sentiment of the season, 
and Mrs. Wyeth’s Salve et Vale will touch a multitude who 
honored Mr. Miller. 


The forward movement of events in England is indicated 
by the fact that Dr. Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol 
College, has lately received the appointment to the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the University of Oxford. Dr. Jowett’'s 
translation of Plato has given him a world-wide reputation, 
and he is known everywhere among scholars and thinkers as 
@ man of singularly luminous and attractive style, a scholar 
of genuine acqairements, and a thinker who is always sug- 
gestive if not convincing. For years, however, Dr. Jowett 
has been under a suspicion of heresy ; his appearance as one 
of the authors of the famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” twenty 
years ago having thoroughly united the conservative church 
influence against him. He was henceforth regarded as a 
‘‘dangerous”’ man, but this has not prevented him from 
making Balliol College the most distinguished of the col- 
leges at Oxford in the matter of scholastic standards and 
standing. That such aman, in spite of his reputation asa 
heretic, should succeed to the important position of Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in conservative Oxford, is one 
of those straws which show how steadily and fast the wind 
is blowing towards Liberalism. 


It seems that we do speak good English after all. Mr. 
Freeman, in a very interesting paper contributed to the first 
number of ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine,”’ puts on record his opin- 
ion that the English language is as well taken care of on this 
side of the ocean as on the other; that most Americanisms 
are English in their origin, and that many differences of 
speech are the result of a difference of condition and envi- 
ronment such as weuld make changes in the language not 
only natural but desirable. It is gratifying to know that the 
nasal twang is by no means so prevalent as the historian 
expected: it is painful, however, to be told that it exists 
mostly among women. The latter reflection was probably 
forced upon Mr. Freeman by the fact that the voices of 
American women are pitched on a much higher key than 
those of English women, and the high tone easily becomes a 
nasal tone. The country is fortunate in having almost con- 
temporaneously the judgment of two such men as Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Spencer upon ite present condition and future 
prospects, and it will do well to receive the criticism of both 
as a thing to be profited by. 


Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, in an address before the recent 
English Church Congress on the subject of Neglect of Pub- 
lic Worship, made some very suggestive statements. He does 
not believe, for one thing, that the absence of workingmen 
from public worship arises from any spread of systematic in- 
fidelity among them, but rather holds that ‘‘among the 
rudest and roughest walks of society there is often a deep- 
seated vein of sturdy faith in a God and a world to come,” 
and that, in proportion to the population, there are more 
agnostics and skeptics in the West end of London than in 
the East. The Bishop suggests, by way of remedy, greater 
sympathy with the working classes and more direct lively 
preaching of the Gospel, claiming that the clergy do not pay 
sufficient attention ‘‘to the way of putting|things.” ‘‘I 
am struck,” he says, ‘with the undeniable fact that all 
preachers who succeed in getting hold of the werking classes 
—whether Whitefield, or Moody, or any other—give a very 
marked prominence in their sermons to the atoning death, 
the cver-livivg intercession, the boundless mercy, the 
almighty power to save of that blessed Person in whose name 
we meet to-day.” 


We publish in amother column a pathetic and powerful 
plea for the ‘‘ old theology” from the pen of one who evi- 
dently writes out of aliving and personal experience. It 
gives us occasion to say again, explicitly, what we have said 
frequently before: that if the ‘‘new theology” involves a 
belief in probation after death for infants, idiots and some 
heathen, The Christian Union repudiates it. He who de- 
clares that there must be a future probation and he who 
declares that there can be none are alike wise above what 
is written. The sorrowing father and mother in serenity 
of trust leave their child in the guardianship of One whose 
love is love’s best guarantee, and the serenity of that trust 
will be none the less that in willing ignorance of God's 
ways they do not undertake to determine fer him how he 
shall achieve love's victory for the child whom he has taken 
from their poor care to his own perfect protection. 


A Philadelphia newspaper notes one of those signs of the 
times which indicate the rapid growth of our civilization to- 
ward a larger conception of life and s more netural way of 





‘hwteg: For five days, recently, Philadelphia gave itself up 
to the enjoyment of along holiday, and found its pleasure 
more in quiet and unostentatious observances than in great 
public ceremonials. There was a time net far in the past 
when no American thought his holiday properly observed 
unless it had been planned for and worked out with a great 
expenditure of energy and a considerable waste of money ; 
a long excursion, an elaborate dinner, fire-workes, and other 
follies, were the invariable accompaniments of any sort of 
merry-making ; but we have learned better, and we are now 
able to take our holidays very much as the Germans do: in 
natural and quiet ways, with no show and at a very slight 
expense. 





The greatest mystery of the day is certainly that strange 
and unaccountable disease, malaria. The results of investi- 
gations recently made public have done little more than over- 
turn all previous theories on the subject. It is now pretty 
well demonstrated that malaria does not depend on bad 
drainage, although undoubtedly lack of care in this regard 
is an effective agency in producing it. Many commupities, 
however, situated so high that no possibility of bad drainage 
exists have not been exempt from the disease. It is passing 
in an epidemic wave over New England, and local conditions 
seem to have very little to do with it. The only hopeful fact 
in the situation is that in many communities it seems to have 
spent its force. All that can be done at present seems to be 
to study the facts; no theory has yet been formulated that 
explains them. 


If the Sanitary Congress which recently met in London is 
to be believed, upper stories are hereafter to be the most 
desirable parts of houses. Aimost all our diseases have some 
sort of malarial origin, and it is possible to ascend high 
enough to rise entirely above these disastrous influences. 
These learned experts recommend that houses be built on 
open arches in order to insure perfect ventilation. In Ger- 
many, by a new method, bricks are made of refuse bits of 
cork which are absolutely impenetrable by dampness or heat. 
The citizen, therefore, who is willing to build with cork and 
to build high enough may free himself from all necessity of 
quinine. The remedy, however, is worse than the disease. 


The “ Tribune” in a very unkind spirit suggests that what 
Mr. Oscar Wilde needs isa new universe. The Atlantic Ocean 
and Niagara Falls have fallen so far below his expectations 
that henceforth this world must possess little interest to him. 
It would be very entertaining if the Asthetes of to-day 
could be allowed to construct a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein should dwell not righteousness—for of course art 
exists for itseli—but harmonies of color and symphonies of 
tint. Mr. Whistier might furnish a peacock sky, Burne, 
Jones, Maddox Browne, and other artists, a new and highly 
deccrated system of foliage; while Mr. Wilde could become 
the poet laureate of the new enterprise. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Consecration of Bishop 
Smith, of Kentucky, which was celebrated in St. Paul's 
Church in this city last week, was an occasion of more 
than personal interest. The venerable Bishop was conse- 
crated fifty years ago by Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, 
who had received his own consecration forty-six years earlier 
at the hands of the primate of the English Church; the two 
Episcopates thus covering the entire history of the Episcopal 
Church in this country. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any enbject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. er 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1, If the betrayal and crucifixion of Christ must take place, that 
the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled, why should any of 
those who took part be punished? If God ordained that these things 
must take place he must have ordained somebody to do them, and if 
Judas, and those concerned with him in the crucifixion only per- 
formed the part assigved them by God, would infinite goodness 
punish them? 

2. Is it consistent with infinite goodness to overlook so much 
awful wickedness in King David, prosper him through life, and 
bring Christ into the world through his adulterous blood, and for 
one lie strike Ananias and Sapphira dead ? 

3. I often hear persons say how much Christ hs done for them. If 
I read and understand my Bible right, there has never anotuer per- 
son lived who has had so much done for them by Christ and the 
Father as Peter had. According to Christ’s own words in Matthew 
xvi., the Father in heaven told Peter that Christ was the Son of the 
living God, and shortly after Peter denied him, cursing and swearing 
he knew not the man. Is it reasonable to believe that a person ever 
lived who would deny Christ after having been told directly by the 
Father in heaven that he was the Son of the living God ? 

OnE Wuo SEEKS TRUTH. 

Your first question involves the profoundest problem in 
philosophy. Science shows that all life goes on in accord- 
ance with certain great, general, covtrolling laws. Personal 
consciousness makes each one of us sensible of our own guilt 
when we do wrong. How to reconcile the teachings of 
science with the teaching of personal consciousness is a 
problem which has always perplexed the profoundest thinkers. 
The Bible makes no attempt to solve it ; it simply recognizes 
the immutability of law on one side, and the reality of guilt 
attested by personal consciousness on the other. Your other 
two questions open up the whole subject of God's treatment 
of sinfal man. The Bible doctrine, stated broadly, is that 
God measures men not by what they are, but by what they 
desire or choose to be ; that he is infinitely readv to forgive 
all sin and lift men out of it, if they turn from that sin and 
desire to be delivered from it. David and Peter sinned 
greatly, but they repented deeply ; and the story of their lives 
is recorded to show us how God helps thoee who have plunged 
into sin and then desire a helping hand out of it. When 
Nathan went to David, David repented and sought forgive- 
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ness. Read the fifty-first Psalm, which he wrote at that 
time. When Christ looked on Peter, he went out and wept 
bitterly. In each case the sinner showed his sense of sin, 
and his desire to escape from it. In the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira, there was no response when Peter endeavorec to 
evoke from them some recognition and confession of their 
sins. The lesson of the contrasted lives is that no sin is too 
great to be forgiven if repented of, and no sin is too iusignif- 
icant to be punished if pot repented of. You are mistaken, 
however, in supposing that David was prospered through 
life. “His sin brought upon him in his latter days terrible 
disaster. 


Only six months ago I became acquainted with The Christian 
Union through the *C. L. 8, @.” Before the acquaintance eprang 
up I thought my desk contained about as much periodical literature 
as could be profitably used, and there was room for no more; but I 
have changed my mind, and now regard the friendship of The Chris- 
tian Union as a fortunate outgrowth of the Chautauqua idea. You 
see, many people say to me, ** What is the use of adding to your 
labors the necessary reading of so many books and papers required 
by the circle? and I sometimes fail of a ready answer; anyway, the 
prosperity of my argument is lost by the large majority on the other 
side. Can’t you help me out with something for the C. L, 8. C. from 
your larger experience ? H. W. H. 

Dias Creek, Cape May Co., N. J. 

Reading is of two sorts—desultory and syetematic. A cer- 
tain proportion of desultory reading is neceesary to keep one’s 
self informed respecting current events and current thought, 
but the daily and weekly newspapers afford ordinarily all the 
material for such reading needed in a busy household. Those 
whose time, leisure, and occupation enables them to pursue 
courses of study may profitably add other forms of purely 
desultory reading, and the great mass of readers in America 
know nothing better ; but the wise man will read, as he does 
everything else, with some measure of system; he would not 
expect to have a well-equipped body if he ate only when he 
happened to feel like it, and exercised only when he had 
nothing else to do; neither can he expect to have a well- 
equipped mind if he contents himself with casual reading of 
articles in the current newspapers and magazines whict hap- 
pen tostrike his fancy and at times when he happens to be 
inclined that way. The object of the C. L. 8. C. is to furnish 
to those who want counsel and direction a course of system- 
atic reading which will give them, in some measure, an ac- 
quaintance with the fields in which cultivated and educated 
men are, or are supposed to be, familiar. The wise reader 
will take some such course, whether he gets Chautauqua to 
lay it out for him or goes elsewhere fur the necessary service, 
even if, in order to find the time, he diminishes the moments 
or hours devoted to reading haphazard. 





If i: would not put you too much mconvenience, would you be so 
kind as to answer (either in your column of Inquiring Friends or by 
letter) the following questions. (1.) Is Jevone’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Science” published in this country, and ifso, by whom? (2.) Who 
publishes Reid’s collected writings as edited by Sir William Hamilton, 
and are Hamilton’s ‘‘ Appended Dissertations ” publighed in a sep- 
arate volume? (3.) Who publishes Hickok’s ** Moral Science” as 
revised by the author with the co-operation of President Seelyef? (4.) 
What is the best English grammar in the English Language? I am 
told the very best gyammar is written in the German, but as I do not 
understand the German langnage it, of course, would be of no use 
tome. What I want is a treatise ; ful), through, and sound; nota 
text-book but a work for reference. By answering the above ques- 
tions you will greatly oblige a constant reader of the Christian Union 
since it started on its ennobling mission. God bless and prosper it 
now and always! G. H.N. 

Cottace Grove, Washington Co., Minn. 

Jevone's ‘‘ Principles of Science,” and .‘‘ Reid’s Works, edi- 
ted by Sir William Hamilton, with Preface, Notes and Dis- 
sertatione,” are published by Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Hickok’s ‘‘ Moral Science” revised with the co-operation of 
Julius Seelye, D. D.. LL. D., is published by Ginn & Heath, 
Boston. Price $1.25. 

“An English Grammar” by Prof. Maetzner, translated 
from the German by Clair J. Grece, 3 vols., published by 
Reberts Bros., Boston, Mass., price $15, would be found sat- 
isfactory for your purpose. 


I wish to obtain some definite knowledge of art and ite principles ; 
and also of the great artists. Can yoo suggest to me what books to 
purchase to aid me in getting clear, concise facts on the subject? 
What are the best general works, and what are the best biographies? 
What is the best work on color? L. M. 

For a knowledge of art and ite principles the following 
list of books will be of use: Liibke’s “‘ History of Art,” 
2 vole.; G. P. Perry's ‘‘ Greek and Roman Sculpture,” 1 vol. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Makers of Florence;” Wincklemann’s 
‘* History of Art,” 2 vols,; Symond’s ‘‘ History of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. Volume onthe Fine Arts;” set of ‘‘ Artist 
Biographies” by M. F, Sweetser; Grimm’s ‘‘ Michael An- 
gelo,” 1 vol.; Mrs.'Jameson’s works ; C. C. Perkins’s ‘‘ Raph- 
ael and=Michael Angelo ;” Wilson’s ‘‘ Michael Angelo;” 8. 
P. Long’s “ Art ; Its, Laws and the Reasons for Them ;” Les- 
sing’s ‘‘ Laocoon” translated by Ellen Frothingham; Philip 
Gilbert} Hamerton’s ‘‘ Thoughts About Art,” ‘‘ A Painter's 
Camp,” and ‘“‘The Unknown River;” ‘‘Christian Art and 
Symbolism,” by R. 8t. John Tyrwhitt ; Sarah Tytler’s “ Old 
Masters and their Pictures,” and ‘‘ Modern Painters aud 
their Paintings ;” Euene Plon’s ‘‘ Thorwaldeen ; His Life 
and Works,” translated from the French by J. M. Luyster. 





I have quite a number of volumes of “ The Atlantic” magazine ; I 
think not quite a full set, bat nearly fall, in good order and in good 
binding. They have served their purpose and done their work in my 
library, and I snould like now to give them to some institution where 
they would be properly and fully appreciated. Can you suggest, or 
can you through your paper find, a home for my old favorites ? 

Address 8. B. Jr., Christian Union office. 





Will you please inform me in the next edition of The Christian 
Union of the correct pronounciation of the name Anne. I have 
heard persons, in referring to the Architecture of the time of Queen 
Anne, pronounce the name as if spelled Annie. 


FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOWS. 
(SOUTHWARD.) 
By Juuiet C. Marsu. 


_" is the season of the bitter-sweet, 

O! my swift little swallow, 
Summer, your friend, passes with flying feet 
Over the land, and calls you to be fleet, 

And follow, follow. 

With out-bound wings astir, 
Flying so swift from Whirl of snow and leaves, 
Will you forget the nest beneath the eaves, 

And on the dim, brown rafter ? 


At purple daybreak cleaving up the air 
Before the sun, your lover, 

You miss the song that floated every where, 

When Summer made her promise, sweet and fair, 
As you came over. 
Ever the bird will sing, 

Above the nest that little warm eggs fill, 

With soft content; the soaring voice is still 
When wings are strong for flying. 


All the fair land is touched with happy light, 
And mellow, magic shadows, 

Yet, little swallow, stay not in your flight ; 

Frost follows with swift wings upon the night; 
Winds haunt the meadows. 
You were the dearest comer 

Up the South wind with sunshine and with May; 

The partridge drums, and you will not delay, 
Out-rider of the Summer. 








POLITICS AND LITERATURE IN NOR- 
WAY. 


By Hsatmar Hyortu Borvesen. 


O the world at large Norwegian literature has 
hitherto only had one representative, Bjdrnstjerne 
Bjérnson. <A few people in Germany and England 
know the name of the dramatist, Henrik Ibsen (aunique 
and powerful personality), and the novelist, Junas 
Lie, has within recent years found readers and ad- 
mirers on this side of the Atlantic. But a general 
reputation outside of Scandinavia, comparable to tbat 
of Bjdrnson, these authors certainly have not and 
probably will never acquire. Even the two great 
Norse poets of the first half of the present century, 
Wergeland and Welhaven, who, if they had been 
French or English, would have had the whole civilized 
world for their public, were dwarfed into comparative 
insignificance by the smallness of the nation to which 
they belonged and the world’s ignorance of the lan- 
guage which they spoke. And yet Wergeland, with 
all his youthfulness and occasional crudity, was a poet 
of tremendous caliber, wild, headlong, and untam- 
able, and yet with a seraphic strain in his voice, caught 
from the chant of the angels in the morning of time; 
altogether, he reminds one, in his strength as in his 
weakness, of Shelley. Welhaven, too, who was 
more measured, polished, and self-contained, although 
not possessed of Wergeland’s fervor and reach of 
thought, was a lyrist of wonderful sweetness and 
purity. His poems are Tennysonian in their finish, 
and on this account easier to travesty than to translate. 
Several successful attempts have accordingly been 
made to murder them in English. 
There are signs, of late, that the spiritual and intel- 
lectual isolation which, like the thorny hedge in -the 
fairy tale, has for centuries shut out the Norseman 
from all but a mere commercial intercourse with the 
great nations of the world, is being gradually broken. 
Bjornson was the daring prince who first braved the 
dense thorny hedge of patriotic conceit, prejudice, 
and clerical obscurantism, and he woke the slumber- 
ing princess, Norway, with a kiss of stormy affection. 
A great, fresh gust of modern thought rushed in 
through the break which he had made, and it was of 
no avail that the conservative ministers of the crown 
and the orthodox Lutheran clergymen pulled the furred 
collars of their overcoats up to their eyes to preserve 
them from this dangerous nineteenth century draught. 
People began to breathe the new atmosphere, and it 
agreed with them. Nothing very terrible happened to 
anybody except to the ante-dilavian ministers of the 
crown, who soon found themselves without a majority 
in the Storthing (parliament.) They liked their places 
80 well, however, that they determined to keep them 
in spite of the hostile majority, and that excellent 
King, Oscar II., who from force of habit had become 
quite fond of the antediluvian gentlemen, just then 
had the good luck to discover that he possessed, accor- 
ding to the Constitution, an absolute veto ; and that, 
accordingly, it was of very small consequence whether 





The proper pronunciation in Ann, in one syllable. 





The people, who-had never found anything in the Con- 
stitution about this absolute veto, were astonished, and 
gave their astonishment vent through very unmistak- 
able demonstrations, and by passing the law which 
the King had vetoed in four successive parliaments. 
When the head cf the ministry, the Premier Stang, 
was obliged on account cf old age and infirmity to re- 
sign, he was succeeded by a hitherto obscure gentle- 
man named Selmer, who, as far as people could judge, 
was selected as a reward and encouragement to medi- 
ocrity. In the meanwhile the people have been 
aroused by the indignities which they have received 
at the hands of the Government, and the Constitutional 
tattle is being fought with vigor and spirit. Norway, 
which a dozen years ago was lying in an uneasy slum- 
ber with the huge bureaucratic nightmare planted 
upon her breast, is now at least wide awake, and is 
struggling to rise to her feet and let the invigorating 
breath of the great world’s thought blow freely into 
her face. 

This political interlude was but intended to show 
what the intellectual condition of Norway is to-day ; 
for without an understanding of this the new literary 
movement would hardly be comprehensible. The new 
writer whom I am about to introduce has a revolu- 
tionary spark in him, and he could hardly have found 
so large a public in Norway if the political agitation 
had not made men’s minds accessible to new ideas. If 
I were to define more exactly the position of Alexander 
Kielland, I should say that he represents the French 
naturalism applied to Norse conditions. He is Zolain 
a milder form, ap artistic and well-bred Zola, with an 
innate aristocracy of the heart which restrains the 
democracy of his brain. He is singularly clear- 
sighted, and sees whither the world is inevitably 
drifting. But I doubt if he really approves of the 
democracy of the future.as cordially as he disapproves 
of the oligarchic abuses of the present. I may be 
doing him injustice if I say that he loves the people, 
but with his handkerchief to his nose. It is not any 
sentimental regard for the people as such that kindles 
his indignation and inepires his scathing satire; it is 
rather his sense of justice—his innate love of fair-play— 
which impels him to speak. And he speaks as no one 
has spoken before him in Norway—not with the warm 
Titanic eloquence of Bjérnson, but with a polished 
Parisian elegance, and with cool epigrammatic au- 
dacity. There is nothing which he would shrink from 
saying if truth and justice demanded it. He is not in 
the least afraid of shocking sensitive nerves; but on 
the other hand he is never crude, like Zola, and his 
satiric esprit redeems every daring statement by giving 
it point, lightness, and humor. There is the wise self- 
restraint of the man of the world seen in his boldest 
utterances, and his satire gains immeasurably in 
force by its calm superiority and well-bred air. 

The four books which he has published have all a 
serious purpose, but they are written with a bonhom- 
mie and an amiable urbanity which almost disguise 
their earnestness. In the ‘‘ Novelettes” the democratic 
tendency was yet vague and indistinct. It seemed to 
be the whimsical democracy of the man of pleasure 
who, when the ball is over, sits down with his gloves 
on and philosophizes on the artificiality of civilization 
and the wholesomeness of honest toil. An indiges- 
tion makes him occasionally acommunist; but a glass 
of seltzersoon reconciles him to civilization and re- 
awakens his aristocratic instincts. But Mr. Kielland’s 
second novel, ‘‘ Garman and Worse,” proved that such 
a judgment in his case would be a hasty one. His 
democratic proclivities were apparently something 
more than a mood and were supported by an honest 
conviction. It was this important circumstance which 
made many who had laughed at the first book take 
alarm at the second. That peculiar species of clergy 
which Norwegian Lutheranism has evolved had never 
before been so strikingly portrayed as in this novel, 
and although they recognized their likeness they were 
not at all pleased with it. The government officials, 
the bureaucratists, who guard the tottering throne of 
Oscar Bernadotte, were also quick to discover that this 
book was ‘‘dangerous” in its tendencies, and when 
Mr. Kielland responded to their warning with a third 
novel, ‘‘ Arbeids-Folk” (Working People), which was 
devoted more particularly to the portrayal of the bu- 
reaucratic world, their indignation knew no limits. A 
fourth novel, ‘‘ Elsa,” which unmasks the pharisaism 
of many so-called charitable institutions, was a signal 
for further denunciation of the author, but the force of 
the lesson which the book conveyed and the truthful- 
ness of its descriptions were recognized even by those 
who condemned its social tendency. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which speaks ill for 
the present régime in Norway, that nearly all the 
autbors of the land are ranged on the side of the peo- 
ple in the present Constitutional struggle, and are 
actively engaged engaged in opposing the Government. 
Of Bjdrnson I have already spoken. Kristofer Janson, 
finding the orthodox Lutheran strait-jacket too tight 
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been ordained as a Unitarian minister. Henrik 
Ibsen lives in surly isolation abroad, and sends oc- 
casionally a book home to be printed, the outspoken 
radicalism and scathing satire of which curdle t he 
blood in the clerical and bureaucratic veins. Kristian 
Elster, a young and promising author who has just 
died, betrays in his two books (the lastof which has re- 
cently been published br Kielland) exactly the same anti- 
monarehical and anti-bureaucratic spirit, and a yearn- 
ing sympathy with all the great movements of the cent- 
ury. Only one mediocre old gentleman, A. Munch, 
lives in C »penhagen and burns incense in somnolescent 
monarchical sonnets to his Majesty Oscar IL, and his 
unconstitutional and unpopular ministers. To such a 
strait has monarchy been reduced. And if Bjérnson 
and O:car II. continue to make republicans by the 
thousand, working together toward the same end 
(though by different methods), who knows but that 
Norway may be the next republic in Europe? 








THE SPIRIT OF MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 
By J. Max Hark. 


HE early Moravian missionary was a true knight 

of the kingdom of God, sans peur et sans reproche. 
If he had never been dubbed by the sword of an earth- 
ly ruler, he had felt the touch upon him of the gracious 
scepter of an heavenly. If he bore not the cross of 
scarlet on his shoulder, he carried it, ever crimson with 
the blood of the Lamb, in his beart. If he fought not 
in glittering armor and with weapons of steel, he was 
clad with a more impregnable mail, and wielded a 
weapon more irresistible far than these. The sword 
of. the Spirit was in his right hand; around him the 
breast-plate of righteousness firmly girt; while with 
the shield of faith never failing him he felt able to 
quench every dart of the wicked. Thus accoutered and 
equipped by the own hand of his King, he went forth 
to triumph or defeat, to live or to die, as might seem 
best to that will whose perfect fulfillment was all his 
care and his sole desire. With a literalness and reality 
such as have seldom been seen among men’ he dedi- 
cated body, soul a: d spirit to his heavenly Master and 
humbly counted it naught but his reasonable service. 
Oaly so could Leonhard Dober, the first missionary, 
exclaim, when, all attempts at dissuasion having failed, 
it had at last been confidently declared that for 
various plausible reasons his efforts for the West 
Indian slaves must be wholly in vain, ‘‘ Even if no one 
should be benefited, and no fruits follow my efforts, 
yet will I go; for I must obey my Saviour’s call!® 
In the same spirit Drachart, about to go to Labrador, 
answered those who predicted that he would at once 
be murdered, ‘‘If they kill me, they will kill me ; that 
isall; but Imust go!” It was this spirit that clothed 
the missionary with a humility so real and deep as to 
make him willing to engage in the most menial occu- 
pations to earn his daily bread—Dober to act as night- 
watchman on a West Indian plantation, Nitschman to 
do all kinds of job-work as a carpenter, and Ranch to 
earn his board and lodging in New York State by 
teaching the children cf a Dutch farmer to read, write, 
and cipher—and to accept the merest civility of his 
fellow men as a favor undeserved and to be gratefully 
remembered. And this, too, gave him boldness and 
strength to face magistrates and courts, to suffer exile, 
imprisonment, an:! persecution, rather than disobey 
by so much as a word or a look the whispered dictates 
of his conscience. Because Buettner and his compan- 
ions at Shekomeko, N. Y., would not violate their 
peaceful principles and bear arms in the militia, they 
were separated from their beloved Indians, dragged 
from magistrate to court, from court to the governor, 
and finally banished the province; while the humble 
Zeisberger and Frederick Post, traveling through the 
Indian country to learn the Miqua ianguage, were ar- 
rested, and preferred to languish for seven weeks in 
prison rather than take an oath, declaring, ‘‘ We count 
it agreat honor to suffer for the Saviour’s sake.” 

So meck and lowly as to bear suspicion and slander, 
ridicule, violence and abuse in peaceful silence, and 
even with cheerfulness, did duty demand it, these heroes 
would not shrink an instant to expose the vices and 
covvict of his sins the savage chieftain or the civilized 
hypocrite. Nowhere in history is there a more daring 
deed recorded than that of the same Zcisberger, when 
surrounded by a horde of yelling savages mad with 
rum, in a Seneca village of Oatario County. The 
drunken [odians, brandishing knives and tomahawks, 
insisted on the missionary drinking with them. Firmly 
he declined, and then and there preached them a ser 
mon von the sin of drunkenness so stirring and elo- 
quent as to hold them spel!-bound and to send them 
from his preseuce without referring agaia to the evil 
purpose of their coming to him. Equally bo d did 
Z.zendorf show himself when iuvited before the Gov- 
ernor of St. Tuomas, West Indies, who had thrown 
the missionaries there into prison. The latter, full of 
compliments to the Count, began making all manner 
of excuses for his conduct. With severe dignity the 








man of God bade him keep his compliments, and 
answer before his divine Judge why he had ruthlessly 
hindered the conversion of immortal souls for now 
more than three months. Then, his demand for the 
release of his brethren having been granted, he turned 
to them in the presence of all, kissed their hands, and 
tenderly embraced their emaciated forms. 

Thus, while conscious of his poverty, ignorance and 
weakness, the Moravian missionary would dare deeds 
and undertake tasks such as the rest of the world 
shrank from attempting. Unlike the disciples of Loy- 
ola, he was bound by no vows, subject to no authority 
of man, but, like them, did his Master but whisper the 
word, he would eagerly go, alone, without money, 
learning, or friends, to cross the ocean, penetrate un- 
known continents, and make his home or his grave 
among savage beasts and bloodthirsty men. Witness 
the beroism of Stach and David in going to Greenland 
in 1733; of George Schmidt, in sailing penniless and 
alone to preach to the Hottentots of South Africa in 
1736; of Daehne, a few years after, building himself a 
hut in the miasmatic, serpent-infested jungles of S uth 
America, and dwelling there in absolute solitude for 
months in order that he might reacb, perchance, some 
wandering bands of Arawak Indians. Touching, too, 
is the simplicity and unquestioning devotion of a 
Soerensen, who, when asked by Ziozendorf whether 
he were willing to go to Greenland, replied: ‘‘ Yes; 
but I cannot go before to-morrow, because the shoe- 
maker wil! not have my shoes done before then.” 

For theological speculation ‘‘the missionary church” 
had neither taste nor time. Rz-ligious action was its 
life. Its deeds were its confession of faith. Its whole 
being testified of its belief in that one trust which to it 
was more true and precious than everything else in the 
universe: ‘‘The blood of Christ, which cleanseth from 
all unrighteousness.” And yet there were none of the 
marks of fanaticism in the life of the Moravian mis- 
sionary. His phraseology was figurative and highly 
poetical ; how could it be otherwise in one who so 
completely as he had his conversation in heaven? No 
ascetic austerity was ever observable in his nature, 
though, being content with such things as he had, his 
wants were comparatively few. On the contrary, he 
entered witha childlike simplicity into every innocent 
enjoyment and pleasure his circumstances afforded 
Genial, cheerful and happy, as those should be who 
have the peace of God which passeth understanding, 
he came as near as human pature can to that ideal con- 
dition of rejoicing in the Lord, and rejoicing alway. 

It was not any or all of these characteristics, how- 
ever, that most clearly distinguished the missionary 
spirit. Its source and substance was love, so glowing, 
so all-embracing, and yet so personal and practical ; 
love; not in word, neither in tongue, butin deed and in 
truth ; love, not only for a general principle ur glori- 
ous cause, that would dream of converting races and 
founding churches and cathedrals, but for individual 
souls and bodies. On this point Zinzendorf wrote, as 
early as 1743: ‘We directly oppose the conversion 
of the Heathen Nations (as such) to the profes- 
sion of the Christian Religion.” And Bishop Span- 
zenburg stated as explicitly, ‘‘ We are convinced that 
itis not our. mission to strive for the conversion of 
nations, 7 ¢ , the introduction of whole nations into the 
Christian church.” It was the personal, yearning love 
of the individual for the individual that made its sub- 
ject leave home and friends, wife and children, and 
traverse deserts and jungles to reach one poor Negro 
slave or Indian drunkard, to eat with him, sleep with 
him, follow him day and night for weeks and months, 
that he might be won for that Saviour whose blood had 
purchased and redeemed him. This it was that over- 
came every barrier and difficulty, and could not but 
melt the heart of its object, however hardened and de- 
graded it might be; whether it took six months, as with 
the notorious Tschoop, the “first fruits” from among 
the Indians, or six years, as with the Greenland chief- 
tain, Kajarnak. It was this, finally, that made the 
Brethren’s missions succeed where others had failed, 
and that made their work so genuine, thorough, and 
lasting. 

While much of the early spirit of Moravian missions 
may have changed with the change in their circum- 
stances, this its most distinctive characteristic still re- 
mains as the very soul of the work. It is a work not 
for the fulfillment of ambitious projects, but for the 
salvation of single souls. Still obedient to the first in- 
structions of Zinzenderf, it seeks out the waste places 
of the earth, where others never went, as the scene of 
its labors. Leaving the ninety and nine, like our divine 
Master it goes forth to seek and to save the one thai 
is lost. Better bring one safe into the fold than almost 
save an hundred who are lost in the end. It deems it 
therefore not enough to give the new-born babe a guide- 
book in its hands and bid it ‘‘Go!” But taking its 
hand in its own, and placing around it a brother's 
strong arms, it gently whispers ‘‘Come!” Heuce the 
discipline at its mission-stations is searching and sure, 
affecting every minutest detail of the converts’ lives ; 





yet administered not in the spirit of a ruler or superior, 
but of humble, affectionate, brotherly love. 

Tbe same simplicity of spirit has preserved the mis- 
sion work of the Brethren’s church from at least two 
errors into which mary have fallen, and which at the 
present time are engaging the anxious attention of 
missionary leaders. Its aim bas never been to do 
more than simply Christianize the heathen, not to 
Germanize or Anglicize them. To clothe their souls in 
the robe of Jesus’s blood and righteousness, and make 
them bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, is its sole ob- 
ject ; not to dress the Negro in German clothes, feed 
the E-quimaux on American food, or make the Indian 
dwell in homes of English architecture. Trying to do 
too much has kept many a mission from doing any- 
thing. 

And precisely so in its spiritual instruction. To 
make disciples of Christ is its only purpose; not to 
propagate Moravianism. To establish them on the 
one Foundation, than which none other can be laid, is 
its sole care ; whether afterwards they build thereon 
a Presbyterian or Methodist, an Episcopalian, Luth- 
eran or Moravian structure, is an unessential matter, 
80 it be a temple meet for the Holy Ghost, with Christ 
alone as its High Priest. Pioneer work its missionary 
labors have ever been. To sow, to plant, and to water 
has been its calling. Therewith has it been content, 
leaving it to the great Husbandman himself to direct 
when the harvest should be, and to whom the glad 
work of reaping should fall. 

That he should have allowed it to do even the little 
it has done for his glory in the great world-field, that 
he has sent it on before, and permitted it in breaking 
the hard ground to spend and be spent, to toil, to suf- 
fer, and to rejoice, for now a century and a half, this 
it accounts honor enough for it, and cause abundant 
to make it joyfully go on in the humble spirit of its 
fathers, dedicating anew itself and its all unto this, its 
distinctive task upon earth, and giving to God alone 
the glory. 

LaNCasTER, Pa. 








A SOLDIER OF NEW FRANCE. 
By Cuaries Lepyarp Norton. 


HROUGH what may seem a historical mischance, 

the loveliest lake on the Atlantic slope of North 
America bears tne name, not of the tirst European who 
recognized its charm and christened it ‘‘ Lac St, 
Sacrament,” but of a stupid old Eaglish-Hanoverian 
king, George the Second. On the eve of Corpus 
Caristi, May 27, 1646, Isaac Jaques reached the foot of 
the lake for the second time, and after the reverent 
fashion of his sect named it the Lake of the Holy 
S.scrament ; and its crystal waters were carried in con- 
secrated vessels across the ocean to France and there 
used for ecclesiastical rites during the hundred years 
while it bore its rightful name. Such associations 
were nothing, however, in the eyes of the conquering 
Eoglish, and the name which they gave it will probably 
remain, however ineppropriate it may be. But who 
wus Isaac Jaques, and why was he in this remote 
wilderness at that early day? His second visit, too! 
What were the circumstances of his first ? 

Four years hed passed since, bleeding, stagger- 
ing under a heavy load, goaded on by the savage 
and pitiless Iroquois, he stood with two other French- 
men On the border of the beautiful lake. No oppor- 
tuvity then for celebrating the mass. It was at the 
risk of possible death that he defied his captors by 
snatching afew drops of water in his mutilated hands 
and baptizing a feliow captive, wounded to death by 
an Iroquois tomahawk, before he breathed his last. 
A few days before, he, with his two companions, Cuu- 
ture and Goupil, and a score of friendly Hurons, had 
been captured while ascending the Si. Lawrence and 
were now hurrying southward. Up the Richelieu 
River and Lake Caamplain the wild party had traveled, 
and now, first of white men, they were passing through 
the defiles for whose possession French and Eaglish 
and Indians fought a century later, and whose cliffs 
echoed again and again to the rattle of musketry and 
the roar of cannon. 

Jaques was a Jesuit missionary, thirty-tive years of 
age, aud an enthusiastic member of that devoted order 
which, however mistaken, as Protestants may think, 
proved its devotion to its cause by bravery and per- 
sistence that command the admiration of their bitterest 
enemies. He was of a modest nature, cultivated, 
refined and scholarly. Physically, however, he was 
well fitted for the life he had chosen, and, according 
to a manuscript biography, was personally more than 
a match for any of his captors. The canoes were 
launched on the lake and in a day or two reached its 
head, landing where the big Fort William Henry 
Hotel now stands. The party took up ils march for 
the nearest Mohawk town, every man, and especially 
the prisoners, bearing a heavy load of plunder. Jaques 
and his companions had been wounded, some in the 
fight and all of them by the gratuitous tortures in 
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which the Iroquois delighted, and the whole com- 
pany, subsisting as best they might on wild berries and 
such chance food as was thrown to them, staggered on 
through that untrodden wilderness until, thirteen days 
after their capture, they reached a palisaded Indian 
town onthe banks of the Mohawk river. 

Whatever pleasant anticipations may have arisen in 
their minds from the thought that their journey’s end 
was reached'were speedily dissipated ; forin answer 
to the triumphant yells of the returning warriors the 
entire population sallied forth, old and young, men 
and women, armed with rods of wood or iron, the latter 
procured from the Dutch settlers on the upper Hudson, 
and, seeming well versed in this species of !welcome, 
ranged themselves in two lines through which the un- 
happy prisoners were forced to pass. Poor Jaques 
brought up the rear, and to him fell a treble share of the 
blows which were rained upon the heads and shoulders 
of all. Half way up the hilla stroke heavier than the 
rest stretched the missionary breathless on the ground; 
but to lie there and be slain was not to be thought of 
while savages lived to be converted and baptized, so, 
struggling to his feet, he managed to press onward 
after the rest. On reaching the town a brief respite 
was granted, and the whole party was placed on a high 
platform in the center of the inclosure. 

The three white men had suffered the severest treat- 
ment, and were dreadfully,lacerated, bruised, and faint 
from ldss of blood. To describe in detail the tortures 
to which the unfortunates were subjected, as they are 
described by the old chroniclers, is unnecessary ; suf- 
fice it to say that long practice had made familiar to 
the captors every device which could be employed to 
inflict anguish without putting an end to life itself. 
At night the victims were permitted to rest, but each 
was laid on his back with wrists and ankles bound fast 
to stakes driven in the ground,; and even here they 
were subject to the whims of wakeful fiends among 
the children, who were not slow to take advantage of 
the absence of their elders and inflict all the tortures 
which their infant ingenuity could devise. 

After three days of this kind of treatment they were 
marched to other towns, where the dismal programme 
was repeated until the number of captives began to 
diminish as the weaker among them succumbed to the 
torments of savage triumph. 

Throughout all this, Jaques never forgot his mission, 
and strove to convert not alone his fellow prisoners, 
the Hurons, but such of the Iroquois as he could per- 
suade to listen to him. With our views of the Chris- 
tian life it is easy to sneer at a creed which teaches 
that virtue lies in such hap-hazard conversions, but in 
the light of the sublime faith that prompted the prin- 
cipal actor it is impossible to withhold our admiration. 
Once, when mounted on one of the terrible scaffolds 
before referred to, Jaques, in the midst of his own 
pain and weakness, seized a chance to convert, as he 
believed, two Hurons who were near him, but the 
water necessary for the essential rite of baptism was 

wanting. Presently an ear of green corn was thrown 
on the platform for food, and as the famishing priest 
stripped off the husks with the aid of,his teeth and his 
maimed fingers, he found a few drops of rain between 
the leaves. With these the two converts were baptized, 
and shortly afterward, while on their way to encounter 
fresh inhumanities in another town, two more were 
Christianized in like manner, and hastily baptized as 
the party crossed a brook which lay in their way. 
Thus did this devoted soldier of Loyola’s army fulfill 
his vows under conditions which might well have 
driven from his mind all thoughts save those of self. 

Of the three Frenchmen, Couture was the most for- 
tunate; for although he had killed an Iroquois in the 
first encounter, and had been subsequently tortured 
most cruelly, he won homage by his bravery and for- 
titude, and was presently adopted by one of the Indian 
families in place of a member recently dead. His life 
was thereafter somewhat more endurable, but Goupil 
and Jaques were in constant suspense, and presently 
Goupil paid with his life for venturing to make the 
sign of the cross on the forehead of an Indian child. 
This sign from its frequent repetition had come to be 
regarded as an element of witchcraft, and Goupil, 
more fortunate than his companion, was brained with 
a tomahawk while the two were walking and praying 
together. Goupil fell, murmuring the name “ Jesu,’ 
and Jaques, kneeling beside him, gave absolution as 
he breathed his last, expecting every moment to feel a 
descending blow on his own head. He was spared, 
however, and braved death in a oundred forms in or- 
der to give to his friend’s remains the rites of Christian 
burial. 

Left alone now, and in momentary expectation of a 
death which he would no doubt have gladly welcomed, 
Jaques devoted himself to the instruction of those 
around him, but made small progress in effecting con- 
versions. He was, however, permitted to baptize in- 
fants, and his skill as a physician and surgeon secured 
him some privileges. During the tedious winter he 





constructed a little oratory in a retired spot, cut the 
form of the cross on the bark of a tree, and here, 
whenever he could, he knelt on the frozen ground, or 
the ice which covered it, to tell his beads and repeat 
the prayers of the Church. 

At length spring came, and with it a resumption of 
hostilities with the French. War parties were con- 
tinually going and coming, and the Jesuit Father had 
numerous opportunities for converting and baptizing 
prisoners before they breathed their last under tortures 
similar to those which he had survived. 

In July he went with a party, benton hunting and 
trading toward the, Dutch settlements, but news 
reached them that another installment of prisoners had 
been brought in, and Jaques’s conscience smote him 
because he had not been present to grant absolution to 
those who would accept his services. He even suc- 
ceeded in gaining permission to return, but his guar- 
dians fortunately stopped at a Dutch trading post 
where efforts were made to secure his release. It is 
doubtful if he would have listened to these friendly 
overtures—for he had come te believe that his duty 
lay with the Iroquois—if word had not been brought 
that, owing to complications with the French, his life 
would be taken should he return to the Indian village. 

In view of this probability he took advantage of an 
offer to escape on board of a Dutch vessel which hap- 
pened to be just ready to sail for Europe. Not with- 
out mightily wrestling in prayer did he reach this con- 
clusion. Was it not possible, onthe one hand, that by 
returning he might save some dark heathen soul from 
eternal torment? and would he not, on the other hand, 
be guilty of suicide should he return to what seemed a 
prospect of certain death? For a wonder, he decided 
to fly, and effected his escape not without hair-breadth 
adventures and long delays. At length he reached 
New York—then Manhattan—was kindly treated by 
Governor Kieft, and in due time sailed and, after a 
rough voyage, was set ashore near Brest on the coast 
of Brittany. 

Making his way to a peasant’s cottage, he asked for 
the nearest church, reached it in time for evening 
mass, and knelt like a common layman to receive the 
priestly benediction, his heart overflowing with grati- 
tude at being permitted once more to kneel before a 
consecrated altar among fellow worshipers and in a 
Christian land. Let us hope for his sake that the offi- 
ciating priest went through the service at least with a 
semblance of true reverence. 

After vespers were over Father Jaques returned to 
the peasant’s house, where his mutilated hands soon 
caught the attention of the family; and when they 
learned who he was, and what he had gone through for 
the cause of religion, they were near canonizing him 
on their own account, and insisted on his accepting all 
they nad to give. He lost no time in proceeding to 
the Jesuit College at Rennes, several miles distant, 
and, clad in the rough, half sailor-like garments given 
him by the Dutch, he knocked for admission at last 
on a door which he had a right to enter. 

The janitor, however, was disposed to question the 
antecedents of the rough-looking stranger, and it was 
only when he gent word to the rector that he was just 
from Canada, ,with news of the missions, that he was 
admitted. 

He was received kindly, but the man’s timid and 
retiring disposition kept him from announcing himself 
until the rector in conversation said : 

‘* Father Jaques ; did you know him ?” 

“T knew him very well,” was the reply. 

‘*He has been captured by the Iroquois,” said the 
tector. ‘Do you know is he living, or dead?” 

‘He isliving,” answered Jaques, ‘‘and Iam he,” and 
with that he fell on his knees and asked his superior’s 
blessing. 

After that, the Jesuit order could not do too much 
for their almost martyred brother. He was taken to 
Court, and the proudest ladies in France knelt to touch 
his hands and receive his blessing. 

But such adulation was not to the taste of our mis- 
sionary, and a few months saw him again on his way 
to Canada, ready once more to encounter the perils 
through which he had so recently passed. What loftier 
instance of courage can be found in history, sacred or 
profane? Within two years from his escape he was 
again on his way as a missionary to the Iroquois ; and 
there we first made his acquantance, celebrating 
the Holy Sacrament on the shares of that wild and 
beautiful lake of the northern wilderness. 

‘he mission on which he was then engaged was 
aptly and prophetically named the ‘Mission of the 
Martyrs ;” for within a few weeks Father Jaques met 
his death at the hands of a Mohawk warrior ; {who 
brained him with a tomahawk as he stooped to enter a 
lodge in the village where he was endeavoring to 
plant the cross and rally converts to his Mother 
Church. 

Hardly as we may think of the religious order to 
which he belonged, we must admit that it sent 





out servants whose zeal and bravery have never been 
surpassed. 

When next our Catholic brethren are at a loss for a 
new saint, it is hoped that they will not scorn a Prot- 
estant’s suggestion of the honored but not very widely 
known name of Isaac Jaques. 








ANOTHER “MODERN INSTANCE.” 
By R. B. H. 


HE writer taught a district school in a pleasant 
rural neighborhood in New England—well, not so 
very many years ago, for he is not yet fifty. In 
‘* boarding round” he spent some time with a family 
consisting of a husband and wife «nd three children, 
the eldest of whom was hardly more than a baby. To 
every appearance it was then a happy family. Hap- 
pening in the same vicinity Oct. 10, 1882, he made in- 
quiry as to the subsequent history of many of his 
former friends and acquaintances. He learned many 
particulars of intense interest to himself, and one 
which it may not be amiss to communicate to the 
readers of The Christian Union. The mother of the 
three little ones above referred to was removed by 
death. The father married again. His second wife’s 
sister visited her, and became so intimate with the 
sister’s husband as to excite jealousy which resulted in 
a divorce. The sister then married the man. Con- 
ceiving she had reason for jealousy with regard to the 
wife of a neighbor she satisfied the court that her feel- 
ing was sufficiently well founded to procure a decree 
of divorce. The neighbor’s wife also obtained a di- 
vorce from her husband, and is now the fourth wife of 
the much married man. ; 
My informant was a stranger to me, but a brother 
of the first wife and a man of unquestioned veracity, 
as I subsequently learned of others who confirmed his 
statements. The two divorced sisters are said to live 
together happily. ‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘what kind of a 
man is that Mr. Z?” ‘Oh, he is a first-rate kind of a 
man among men.” ‘Is he a drinking man?” ‘No; 
not at all. He is a good business man and generally 
respected.” I did notinquire for the three babies. 
But what a mothering the poor little ones must have 
had! What ideas of the sacredness of marriage must 
the husband and his wives have entertained! What 
sort of laws and courts obtain in the State of ——? 
(I am ashamed to write the name.) What kind of a 
standard exists in a community which “‘ generally re- 
spects” such aman? Where is there in it any con- 
sistent ground for anti-Mormon agitation? 
The saddest thing about the most repulsive things in 
Howells’s ‘‘ Modern Instance” is that they are true 
to life, and New Eagland life at that ! 








SOME WEEK-DAY AGENCIES OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 


By BengamMin CLARKE. 
GENERAL EDITOR SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

INCE my article on Flower Cultivation found its 

way into the columns of The Christian Union I 
have been glad to see that the idea has taken shape 
in America. The Presbyterians of Philadelphia, with 
Mr. John Wanamaker, have established a committee 
for developing the cultivation of flowers among Sun- 
day scholars; and when once an idea takes root 
in the religious or philanthropic soil of America it 
is likely to be as productive as those seeds or plants 
which speak so well for the fertility of her more 
material soil. We on this side are pleased to know 
that flower cultivation has found favor, becacse we 
hope it may be the precursor of other supplemental 
or subsidiary agencies of the Sunday-school. 

In one direction we fancy the American Sunday- 
school instruction is behind the English—in many it is 
in advance, as we are often pleased to testify, by 
adoption when we can, and by admiration where it is 
not so easy to follow—and that is in its week-day 
agencies or operations. We feel that the time during 
which our scholars are under the influence of the 
Sunday school on the Sabbath is so short, as compared 
with the period during which other agencies are at 
work—many of them of a deleterious character—that 
we desire to carry on during the six days agencies 
that may supplement the teacher’s work or the seventh. 
Accordingly, anything that may serve to bridge over 
the week from Sunday to Sunday finds favorin theory, 
and secures adoption in practice when circumstances 
permit. 

One of the most hopeful features of the temperance 
work in England is the growth of the Band of Hope 
movement, which is, I need hardly say, an organiza- 
tion for promoting temperance among the young. The 
Band of Hope Union, to which all praise is due for its 
zeal and activity, is a distinct institution, but it num- 
bers most of its constituents among Sunday scholars. 
Now, however, there is an increasing tendency for 
separate Sunday scholars to have their own Bands of 
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Hope as part of the school organization, though in 
most cases there is affiliation with the Band of Hope 
Union for the sake of the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. Recently the Sunday-school Union has 
appointed a special Band of Hope Committee to pro- 
mote and foster this particular work, and as one in- 
dication of its effort I may say that the machinery 
and organization of the Sunday-school Union are now 
being employed in supporting, by petitions from all 
parts of the country, and by other means, the bill now 
before Parliament for the entire closing of Public 
Houses on Sunday. As teachers of the young, we 
think we have a right to be heard in favor of a 
measure for the removal of temptations which go far 
to undermine our intiuence and to undo the results of 
our teaching. 

The meetings of the Band of Hope during the week 
bring teachers and scholars together ; and preparation 
on the part of the scholars for their share of the even- 
ings devoted to entertainments finds pleasant and inno- 
cent employment for leisure hours. It isa manifest 
advantage that the Band of Hope work should be 
closely identified with the Sunday-school, for it in- 
creases the teachers’ influence, and enables them to 
exercise some control over the management of the 
society and over the programme of the various engage- 
ments, which was formerly too entirely possessed by 
persons unconnected with the school. 

I have witnessed entertainments and have heard 
recitations of a very undesirable character, and such 
as Sunday-school teachers would be sorry for their 
scholars to take partin. But nowit is becoming usual 
for each school to have its own Band of Hope, which 
is managed entirely by the officers and teachers of the 
school, assisted, perhaps, by one or more of the elder 
scholars. 

Another valuable agency is the Christian Band for 
young inquirers and for those who are earnest and 
anxious about spiritual matters. This, too, at first was 
an agency outside the school, and was fostered by the 
Children’s Special Service Committee, which felt the 
need of some closer contact with the children and 
some more personal dealings than were offered by ad- 
dressing them inthe aggregate; accordingly these Chris- 
tian Bands were formed, meeting once a week, and 
composed of those who are reaily desirous of serving 
Christ. Some of them are confined exclusively 
to such, butothers admit any tothe meetings who 
desire to come, though still keeping member- 
ship for those who are religiously impressed. In 
this case, too, it has been thought desirable to iden- 
tify the movement more closely with the Sunday-school, 
as it is felt that none are so fitted to deepen spiritual 
impressions as the officers or teachers of the Sunday- 
school where those impressions have been received. 
The Sunday-school Union has appointed a special com- 
mittee for this work, which by conferences, correspon- 
dence, visitation, and now by a literature of its own, 
seeks to promote the formation of such Christian Bands 
in different parts of the country, and to furnish advice 
and suggestions for their management. The work is in 
its infancy, but already there are very many such Bands 
affiliated, and the movement is gaining ground. It 
need hardly be pointed out that such agencies, wisely 
conducted, may do a preat deal to follow up and to 
make more permanent the spiritual instruction im- 
parted in the Sunday-school. This is not the place to 
deal with details. Iam only treating broadly of some 
of the week-day agencies at work here, but could 
enter more fully into particulars. 

I have only space now to speak of another effort, the 
newest of all—the International Daily Bible Reading 
Union. This, again, is only a special adaptation of 
a plan with which in some way, doubtless, Americans 
are familiar. We have various agencies here directing 
and encouraging the daily reading of the Bible, but 
they all proceed on lines of their own; the selections 
are made by those who manage them, but the special 
feature of the International is that all the readings 
have some relation to the International Lessons. Many 
of your Sunday-school magazines and papers publish 
Home Readings on the Lessons, and for many years 
the Sunday-school Union has pursued this plan. It 
publishes an International Daily Text-Book which 
furnishes such Home Readings for every day, and a 
text to be committed to memory, selected if possible 
from these readings. It occurred to a friend, when on 
his holiday last year, that if an effort could be made 
to organize a Bible Reading Union among scholars 
and teachers it would greatly facilitate the study of 
the lessons in the school, besides encouraging the habit 
of daily reading of the Word of God. 

Any one can become a member direct by sending 
name or address, with one penny for card of member- 
ship and for list of daily readings, or branches of the 
Union can be formed in schools, when the local secre- 
tary will obtain the cards. This Union has only been 
established a few months and already about 10,000 
members have joined. The branch connected with 
Gifford Hall Mission School, of which I have the honor 








to be superintendent, has recently had a pleasant 
meeting, the members taking tea together and after- 
wards having informal addresses on some aspects of the 
Bible, together with some account of how the good old 
Book has been preserved for. us, which must be omitted 
for lack of space. 








OUR VILLAGE WEED AND WHAT IT 
COSTS. 
By DonneEFF. 


HE writer lives in a village of about 3,000 inhabit- 

ants. His position is such that he is enabled to 
ascertain quife definitely what sum of money has been 
spent yearly for tobacco by avery large number of per- 
sons. In this village that amount is about $10,000 
each year, or a fraction over three dollars for every 
map, woman, and child. From the census returns of 
1870, it is easily estimated that about the same ratio 
exists throughout the entire country. We have four 
churches, including the Catholic, and the entire ex- 
penses of the four are less than the amount paid for 
tobacco. There are some members of these churches 
who, during the hard times of the last ten years, have 
used $27, $50, or even $100 worth of tobacco for self, 
and $10, $20, or $30 dollars a year for the church for 
the entire family; and the latter sometimes only a 
promise, because the money could not be afforded ! 

Perhaps the real loss in the use of tobacco can best 
be seen by considering what good could be done with 
the money now wasted. Our village has no good side- 
walks, no sewers, a very inadequate supply of pure 
water, no public library, no lights for our streets. The 
$10,000 wasted each year would in a very few years 
put sewers in our principal streets, give us gocd side- 
walks, and light our streets at night, build and sup- 
port a fine public library, supply us with abundance of 
good, pure water for each house. A large number of 
our young men spend from five to ten dollars each 
month for tobacco, and they cannot afford to take a 
daily paper. They say that two or three cigars a day 
do not amount to much, but they fail to consider that 
they amount to $30 or $50 each year, which means 
enough to pay for a comfortable house or a small farm 
at the end of twenty or twenty-five years. Said an old 
man to me lately: ‘‘I reckoned up last year what my 
tobacco cost me for the last twenty-five years, and I 
found it was over $1,500.” ‘* Weli, when are you going 
to give itup?” ‘*WhenI amin my grave,” was the 
answer. This old man might now be livingin his own 
house, instead of a very poor one which he hires. 

The money which he has wasted, and which every 
tobacco user wastes in a long life, would have bought 
a library of 1,000 volumes, or it would pay the ex- 
penses of a boy in college, or it would support one or 
two missionaries a year. It would pay the yearly sal- 
ary of almost any country minister. The money 
wasted in tobacco would, if used in building good 
houses, in te2 years give a nice cottage to every poor 
man who now lives in a miserable shanty, of which 
there are 80 many in most of our manufacturing vil- 
lages. Orif the money were saved for ten years it 
would furaish the capital for a bank or if the young 
men who now spend $50 dollars a year would unite 
their savings, they could in a short time engage in al- 
most any business they chose. 

All the boys and young men who have not already 
formed the tobacco habit should study the matter, 
and see if it is worth while to deprive themselves of 
so much possible good for the sake of their selfish en- 
joyment, which will often be bought at the expense of 
somebody else’s comfort or happiness. And every 
Christian should ask himself whether his example and 
influence are on the right side. 








THE INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE meetings of the Alliance, beginning Thursday 

morning, October 26, with an informal reception of 
delegates and a brief season of prayer for consecration, 
were held in Farwell Hall, Chicago. In the upper hall 
the mottoes, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature ;” ‘The field is the world ;” 
‘* He shall have dominion from sea to sea;” ‘‘Lo! I 
am with you alway, even to the end of the world,” 
and others, must have sent a thrill to every honest 
soul, The commands of the Master himself came to us 
directly, if silently. The aim of the Alliance 1s the culti- 
vation of the missionary spirit in the Theological Semi- 
naries of the United States and Canada ; and the contri- 
butions of this meeting to that end were, first, united ef- 
fort. The fact that four hundred young men met to- 
gether in a common cause is a power in itself alone. 
Forso many to go so far, in such a cause, means some- 
thing. It means that the Father’s business is backed 
by ready hearts and strong minds. As some one re- 





marked, ‘‘the Alliance has sprung up at the demand 
of the times;” and it expresses itself as willing and 
ready to answer to the call. 

Another cause of good results is, a knowledge 
of the fields of the world. These, with very few excep- 
tions, were presented with much spirit, and after 
careful preparation. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Christian men intending to enfer the broad field of 
Christ’s cause—not to speak of many already in the 
field, and others who ought to know of these things— 
are almost as ignorant of the extent and condition of 
the fields of missionary labor and calls as are the 
heathen themselves ignorant of the Gospel. This con- 
vention remedies this great evil. It opens up the fields 
of China, Persia, India, Turkey, the Roman Catholic 
field—in fact all the fields of the world. In South 
America, a hundred men and more are needed immedi- 
ately. Brazil wants twenty; the Emperor has asked 
for more Christian teachers. Rey. Mr. Thackwell from 
Northern India remarked that he ‘* could lose the entire 
Alliance in a little corner of Northern India.” The 
Romanists of France are disgusted with their ancient 
tentes, and reach out their hands for the unadulterated 
Word of God. In China, in Persia, in Turkey, and in 
Africa, and, where shall Iend ?—the call is, **Come over 
and help us.” The Alliance has heard the calls, and 
is to herald them wherever its delegates set their feet. 
Some have answered; others will join the noble army; 
and yei the luborers are few. Of the eighteen hun- 
dred and more students in our Theological Seminaries, 
over twelve per cent. are already decided to enter 
the missionary field, and the work is growing. The 
presentation of the condition of the various fiel’s 
by those who have investigated them, and by those 
whose hands are already at the plow, cannot fail to 
receive the sympathy and the consideration of every 
Coristian. 

The third benefit derived from the meeting of the 
Alliance at Chicago is a logical sequence to the 
preceding; viz, That knowledge of the work, its 
condition, and its needs, not only calls for sympathy 
and consideration, but stimulates the soul to Christian 
endeavor. Many motives were presented as calculated 
to arouse the sleeping souls of men; such as ‘‘sacri- 
fice to duty,” ‘‘the position of benefactor to our fel- 
low men.” ‘I'hese points were well put, but the de- 
mands, or better, appeals, made by the needs of the 
work, through such representatives as the Rev. P. Z. 
Easton, of Persia; the Rev. Thos. Craven, of India; 
Dr. Blodget, of China, and others, were of a more 
practical and real nature; and they did their work. 
When such men as these,'who have spent, respectively, 
ten, twelve and twenty-eight years in strange lands, 
relate their experiences and give advice on grounds of 
immediate knowledge, the hearers are compelled to 
open their ears and their hearts. 

To the names already mentioned, I must not fail to 
add those of two other very earnest speakers who ad- 
dressed us, the Rev. J. F. Smith, who has spent nine- 
teen years of a busy life in Turkey, and the Rev. Mr. 
Thackwell, for thirty-four years a devoted laborer in the 
difficult field of Northern India, ‘‘ where,” said he, 
‘‘Tinten1 go to back and die.” The presence and en- 
couragement of such men gives to the work an addi- 
tional stimulus. 

The brief prayer-meetings, before and after the vari- 
ous sessions, were the chief sources of the spiritual life 
of the Alliance. The final meeting, succeeding Profes- 
sor Hartranft’s excellent sermon of Sabbath evening, 
was truly soul-refreshing ; and upon its closing the 
warmest cordialities were extended, and will long 
remain in our hearts to bless the tie that binds them 
in Christian love. 








IS IT WELL WITH THE CHILD? 


By Gzorct P. Noste. 
T was a bright and beautiful Sabbath afternoon. 
We were all gathered in the nursery, and we were 
all in tears. For three days we had been watching 
over the baby and pet of the househould, but the last 
hour of the watching was plair.ly come and we were 
waiting for the end. 

He lay in his mother’s arms. The children had all 
kissed him good-bye. I sat holding the precious little 
hand in mine, looking into the eyes that had so often 
been lighted with a loving welcome for me when I had 
come home heart-sore and weary from my ministry 
among the sick, the dying, and the sorrowing. But 
they were looking beyond, and seeing other things 
than earthly friends or love. 

Suddenly the old look of loving welcome came 
back into the little eyes, the sweet smile of greeting 
broke over the face, the breath came quick and eager, 
as though one dearly loved were very near, and then 
in a few moments more, a gentle sigh told that the end 
had come, and the mother laid the little one out of her 
arms into those of Him who said, ‘I will doubtless 
come again and receive you unto myself.” 

In the first moment of bereavement our hearts said, 
**It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth unto Him 
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good.” And we tried, as we are trying still, to com- 
fort ourselves with the thought that ‘It is well with 
the child.” The first words that broke the stillness of 
the room, over which it seemed to us heaven had just 
opened, were those of one of our friends. ‘Think of 
it, children: you have an angel brother in heaven.” 

Was it all a hollow and empty sentiment ? 

Since then we have found comfort and help in the 
sympathy of many whom we love. And their words 
have toid us always of the safety and happiness of the 
darling from whom we are parted. It has done us 
good. We have tried to forget our loss in the gain 
that has come to him. And whiie we cannot for- 
get our sorrow, we have begun to be glad in his 
safety and joy. Some one has sent us a tract made 
up of quotations from many writers, some of them 
dating as early as 1629, and all fragrant with the 
same helpful thought. I repeat part of that which 
is said by Dr. Guthrie: ‘‘ Heaven is greatly made up 
of little children ; sweet buds that have never blown, 
or which death has plucked from a mother’s bosom to 
lay on his own cold breast, just when they were ex- 
pandiog, flower-like, from the sheath, and opening 
their engaging beauties in the budding time and spring 
of life. *Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Another sent us a beautiful poem, by Dr. Bethune, 
that, after a description that seemed to belong to our 
boy, closed with the words: 

“* Then out spake another angel, 
Brighter. nobier than the rest, 
As with strong arm and tender 
He caught him to his breast : 
* Ye have made the habe too lovely 
For a child of mortal race. 


Bat no shade of human sorrow 
Shall darken o’er his face. 


“** Ye have tuned to gladness only 

The accents of his tongue, 

And no wail of human anguish 
Saall from his lips be wrung, 

Nor shal! the son), that shineth 
So purely from within 

His form of earth-born frailty, 
Ever know a sense of sin.’ ”’ 


* © Lulled in my faithful bosom 

1 will bear him far away, 

Where there is no sin, nor anguish, 
Nor sorrow, nor decay. 

And mine a boon more glorious 
Than all your gifts shal! be, 

So I crown his happy epirit 
With imuoortality.’ ” 


“ Then on hie heart our darling 
Yieiaed up his gentle breath ; 
For the stronger, brighter angel, 
Who gave him life, was Death.” 


I turned to the “Systematic Theology” of Dr. 
Hodge, that I have seen likened to ‘‘dark clouds” in 
contrast to the ‘“‘blue sky” of the “New Theology,” 
and I read : 

‘*The Scriptures nowhere exclude any class of in- 
fants, baptized or unbaptized, born in Christian or in 
heathen lands, of believing or unbelieving parents, from 
the benefits of the redemption of Christ. All the de- 
scendants of Adam, except Christ, are under condemna- 
tion; all th: descendants of Adam, except those of whom 
it is expressly revealed that they can not inherit the 
kingdom of God, are saved. Tais appears to be the 
clear meaning of the Apostle.” (Vol. I: p. 26, Ed. 
1874) It is like the bow of promise on the cloud. 

And this seems to be the unswerving testimony of the 
old theology. I have heard of those who taught the 
damnation of infants, but I never saw or heard the 
teaching. If I remember right, the Scottish ‘‘ Cove- 
nant” protested against the doctrine that unbaptized 
children were lost. And I take the words, so sweet, so 
helpful, and apply them as balm to my Own wounded 
heart, as I have spoken them so many, many times for 
the help of those to whom I am called to minister. 

It is left for the bright, sun-sbiny, winning, New 
Theology to bid me pause; to tell me that I may be 
self deceived ; that I have long been deceiving others ; 
that I do not know whereof I speak; that my pre- 
cious boy, taken from my care in infancy, is not safe in 
the care of his Saviour and mine, but has only changed 
his place of trial, to meet his probation where or 
under what influences I may not know. 

I quote from the examiuation of Dr. Newman Smyth, 
as reported in The Christian Union for Sept. 28, 1882, 
page 255: 

“To the Rev. Dr. Dennen. Q. What do you mean 
when you use the word ‘a decisive probation?’ A. 
The decisive probation ends in fixity of character. 

“Q. Are there any persons whose probation is neces- 
sarily not decisive at the end of this life? A. Yes. 
Infants, idiots, some heathen, some of the spirits 
to whom Jesus preached in prison.” 

I quote again from the same page of The Christian 
Union : 

‘*Mr, Thayer held that there is no doctrine in Script- 
ure concerning either the continuance of probation 
after death or its limitation at death. The whole sub- 


ject he regarded as extra Scriptural, and solely a 


matter of inference in either direction from the laws 
of character development. His own inference, drawn 
from these laws, was that in all cases of inadequate 
moral probation here there will be probation beyond.” 

Which would seem to leave room for one who has 
never made conscious choice of Christ ‘‘ here,” to re- 
ject him ‘‘beyond.” The angels met their probation 
in heaven and one in every three chose wrong. Men 
meet theirs on earth, and there is no need that any 
speak of the result. He had no probation here ; he 
never made a conscious moral choice. Is my baby 
safe? Or must he meet a trial that renders his damna- 
tion possible ? 

I love the good ‘‘old” paths. I think the Master, 
when he said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom,” said enough 
to comfort me, and to make it right for me to comfort 
others, as they look to me for help, with the answer 
of the Shunamite: “ITIS WELL.” 


The Home. 


SALVE ET VALE.* 
By Mary E. C. Wyrers. 
ATL and farewell! O happy soul, set free 
From clogs and chains and life’s hard tyranny; 
Welcomed by waiting saints with those to dwell 
Who cry thee, Hail! as we, alas! Farewell! 











Thou hadst thy cross to bear—and bore it aye 
With loyal love along the appointed way. 

Now hast thou laid the blessed burden down ; 
Now dost thou bear instead thy harp and crown. 


Here hadst thou lovircg, lowly work to do— 

And didst it humbly. Faithful thou and true 

To every trust. There hast thou sweet reward : 

The word “ Well done! "—the joy of thy dear Lord! 


Farewell! We miss thy gracious word of cheer, 
Thy tender smile—thy sympathizing tear. 

Go, happy soul, with Christ’s beloved to dwell, 
Who cry, thee Hail! though we, alas! Farewell ! 








MY ATTIC. 
By M. E. H. 


ae NLY be willing to acknowledge it, and poverty 
loses its sharpest sting.” Granting the par- 

tial truth of this, to most, I think, this willing- 
ness comes very gradually. Having gcne through the 
various stages of sbrinking sensiltiveness, mortified 
pride, disappointed hopes and ambition, and well-nigh 
despair, I have at last come down, or rather up, to my 
attic in a state of absolute contentment and happiness, 
Pray do not fancy my present home up three or four 
flights of rickety stairs in a crowded tenement house. 
{ am not poor enough for that ; indeed, I hope I may 
never learn to be content with squalid poverty. Buty 
am in an attic nevertheless, and on every floor below 
me are those who are working hard to keep the wolf 
from the door. Many bave known better days, and all 
are honest, self-respecting, self-supporting, poor. 
And in this new world I have found so much to ad- 
mire of steady courage and hopeful patience, so much 
to excite my warmest interest and call out all my sym- 
pathy, that it bas indeed been a miuvistry of good to 
my soul; has done more to bring out my best self than 
all the former years of comfort and pleas:ure. 
But as one’s surroundings bave so much to do with 
the inner as well as outer life, let me give a glimpse in- 
to this attic of mine. Of course { am in a city, anda 
large one. Who ever thinks of living in an attic in 
the country? Where the green fields stretch out in 
every direction, men do not so economize space. They 
think of breadth, rather than height, and widen into 
wings and lengthen into rears, instead of going up to- 
ward the sky. But once up my four flights of stairs I 
am lifted above and out of the common world. How- 
ever plodding may have been the work of the day, 
however much of friction there may bave been in its 
companionsbips, here 1 am at rest and in peace. I 
seat myself by the open window, and all the blue sky 
and the heavens above it seem very near. 

A beautiful elm, a little down the street, sways its 
graceful branches gently in the evening breeze, and, 


catching the glory of the setting sun, holds it in its 


leafy crown till the sun has gone fairly down below the 
horizon. A hundred spires cut the air in every direc- 
tion, and through a break in the buildings I have a 
view of the sea. With the rosy light of morning first 
touching it, then flushing into gold as the sun is fairly 
risen, or with the silver sheen of the mounlit path 
across its dancing waters—at rest, or in motion, there 
is always a fascination in that one glimpse of the sea. 

My rooms, so simply and plainly furnished, would 
bring a smile of contempt to the faces of my old-time 
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associates. I had only been able to save the plainest 
in my wrecked fortunes, and that was long ago. Few 
pictures adorn my walls, but there are two no money 
could buy. 

Oae is a face that has always drawn me to it as to 
a living friend; and when my treasures went, with my 
changed fortunes I should ay soon have thought of 

selling my own flesh and blood as to have parted with 
this. The artist did his work well. It is a face that 
in its youth must have been exquisitely beautiful, but 
there could not have been in it then the same charm 
that holds one spell-bound before it now. Then it was 
the delicate, girlish beauty of an unformed character, 
with the posibilities of a noble womanhood in it. Now 
there is the promise of that girlhood fulfilled, but 
what trial and sorrow have refined it into its present 
surpassing k veliness! It is a face made strong through 
suffering, but has gained wnat many lose in the process 
—an added tenderness. Such a wealth of love and 
gentleness as dwells in those soft, dark eyes! One 
feels that though she has triumphed over her own suf- 
fering, she yet has an angel’s pity and tenderness for 
those whc have not. 

The other is a landscape, the reproduction of what 
Ihave seen a thousand times repeated among the 
mountains of my native State. A mountain brook inthe 
foreground tumbling over its rocky bed, the mountains 
in the foreground, clothed with forests from base tosum- 
m:t, half veiled by a soft blue haze, and the meadows 
between flecked with light and shade ; the vivid green 
where the sunlight rests in sharp contrast with the 
darker tints that lie in the shadow. Born with a pas- 
sionate love of nature, that neither time nor trouble 
can deaden, I look at my mountain picture and live 
over again the happy summer days when, lying on the 
green sward of a hillside under a sheltering maple, I 
watched the cloud-shadows sweeping over mountain 
and valley, and wonder if to eyes above us there is any 
counterpart of this beauty in the life-shadows that 
sweep over human hearts. 

But if my attic gives me all I need of quiet happi- 
ness after my daily tasks are ended, I am not confined . 
there. For, as I said before, there are ties of interest 
and sympathy that draw me to many hearts about me. 

Just below me is a young girl, a gentle, lovely crea- 
ture, wasting away with an incurable disease. She is 
the only child of her widowed mother, who daily sees 
this daughter, whom she loves with a passionate devo— 
tion, slipping away from her, yet refuses to believe, 
what every one else can see, that she is fast nearing 
herend. How many sweet lessons of patience I have 
learned beside that sick bed, with its heroic efforts to 
eke out the mother’s scanty earning by little pieces of 
handiwork as dainty and beautiful as if fashioned by 
fairy fingers. Dear girl! she will soon be at rest, and 
the hands that would not be idle even in pain and suf- 
fering shall be folded quietly over a pulseless heart. 
But I tremble to think of the mother’s sorrow when 
she finds her darling gone. For she is not one who 
will conquer grief—her grief will conquer her. 

On the same floor with them are two sisters who 
are like sunbeams in the house. They are orphans, and 
wholly dependent on their own earnings for their daily 
bread. With areverent, loving memory of the parents 
whose only legacy was a wise, careful training, they 
took up bravely the burdens, and with the enthusiasm 
of youth, and its ready adaptiveness to new conditions, 
they entered heartily into the duties of a new occupa- 
tion which the kindness of a friend secured for them. 
If they have dark hours nobody finds it out, for there 
is always a pleasant sinile and a cheery word for all 
with whom they come in contact. 

One is merry, full of humor, her laughing eyes brim- 
ming with fun and the merriest dimple lurhing at the 
corners of a mouth that seldom settles into gravity ; 
the other is sunny rather thar. merry, and both bring 
much gentle sympathy and helpfulness to the sick 
girl. There is seldom missing from her side a vase of 
lovely, fragrant flowers supplied by their thoughtful 
care, and many an hour they beguile of its weariness 
by their fresh young companionship. 

To me, who have long ago left behind the springtime 
of life and well-nigh its summer too, there is some- 
thing so beautiful in all these young girls, I am drawn 
to them irresistibly. For, talk asone will about the 
light-hearted frivolties Uf youth, there is something so 
fascinating in the beauty of young faces, and in their 
fresh-heartedness too, that I never could wonder much 
that both bachelors and widowers were so often caught 
by it to their own undoing; ‘‘leaving their better 
sense at home to chide and wonder at them when re- 
turned.” 

We have all varieties of character in this miniature 
world of ours. Among them is achronic grumbler— 
only one ; for which we are most devoutly thankful. 
His very presence is like the chilling breath of regular 
north-easter. Nothing ever goes right with him or for 
him, In sunshine he is always predicting a storm, 
and in storm there is always more and worse to follow. 
We pity his infirmity, and often drop in to try the 
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effect of kindness and a more cheerful philosophy. 
But our utmost efforts will never make him believe 
that there is not vastly more of evil in the world than 
good, and that we are not all on the bighway to 
destruction. 

Quite otherwise is the creed of his neighbor on the 
lower floor, who has known much more of real mis- 
fortune in his life but has borne it bravely; and like 
the sundial, ‘‘takes no note of time, save when the 
s:in is shining.” He and his dear old wife are models 
of conjugal affection. They ‘have clamb the hill 
thegither,” and are already far down on the other side, 
but they have so lovingly shared the joys and sorrows 
of life, we cannot but bope that in death they may not 
long be divided ; for their lives seem so blended in one 
we can scarcely think of a separate existence for 
either. 

But the warmest love of the whole gathers around a 
corner room in which a dear old saint is ‘‘ waiting, 
only waiting,” till the shadows flee away, and the day 
down—the day of an endless life. Like the face 
in my picture, her face has been purified and 
ennobled by suffering, and the very light of 
heaven brightens it even now asshe stands on the 
threshold. More trials than often fall to a single life- 
time have been meted out to her; but not the fainest 
shade of discontent rest upon a face so fullof serenity 
and peace that it teaches us, far better than any sermon 
eould do, the beauty of a life hid with Christ in God. 

The house would be indeed an anomaly without the 
presence of childhood somewhere about its halls, and 
even as I write there comes up to my attic the merry 
chime of voices and the echo of their ringing lauy hter. 
There has been no sorrow yet to dampen their mirth, 
for they have been carefully watched over by loving 
parents, and, though utter strangers to all the devices 
that amuse the darlings of wealthier homes, they have 
resources enough in themselves to make them happy. 

In this busy house of many homes we each go our 
own way, to our own work, with separate interests, 
and yet owning a common tie of sympathy in each 
other’s joys and sorrows. A heJping hand is never 
wanting. And we never look with envious eye at 
those socially above us, for there is this advantage in 
our low estate—‘‘ He that is down need fear no fall.” 








CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 
THE FRENCH 8YSTEM. 
By MarGcaret Macieop Brown. 
if 


VERY woman thinks that clear-starching and 
ironing are very simple things to do, and the 
women-folk of our household were undoubtedly of 
that opinion ; and long enough we might have remained 
in blissful ignorance had it not been for a most unex- 
pected occurrence. Our old woman, who had done ali 
the washing for the family for the last thirty years, 
died very suddenly one day while at her usual work. 

It was very awkward for us, to be sure, but we said 
to each other that there were hundreds of other women 
all ready and willing to wash for us, not to speak of all 
the laundries in town where they professed to send 
home the clothes like new. We made inquiries about 
several places and then tried one, but when our wash 
was returned to us we found a pair of common Boulton 
sheets substituted fora pairof fine linenones. Remon- 
strance was in vain. Our Mrs. Rodgers informed us 
that she only washed for one family besides us, and 
“they was gentry.” 

There was nothing for it but to try somewhere else. 
This time one of our very best table-cloths was sent 
home with a very neat patch in the middle of it, ina 
place that could never be hidden. It had been burned, 
evidently, and the patch put over the hole to hide it. 
This woman also was ‘‘strickly honest,” and swore 
that the cloth was sent to the wash with the hole in it, 
‘* which she couldn’t abide,” and she had her daughter 
insert a piece to prevent the hole getting worse. We 
agreed to differ, and try another place, but we fared no 
better for the change. Toree disreputable-looking old 
shirts were sent back to us this time, marked in full, 
“George H. Brown.” When we returned them, and 
mildly remarked that the shirts in question were not 
our property, and that our father’s name was plain 
John Brown, our laundry-woman told us (with the 
assurance of years) that they must have belonged to 
one ‘of our brothers. In vain we assured her that 
we had only one brother, named Samuel, and that be 
had been in Australia for the last sixteen years. It 
was all lost on her, and so was our washing for ever 
after. 

Our many trials and failures were so sickening that 
at last we said to each other that in future the washing 
must be done at home. So that, also, wastried. The 
washing got on nicely, and the clothes looked clean 
enough; but here a new difficulty arose, and one we 
had entirely ignored: not one of us had ever made so 
much asa teaspoonful of starch in our lives. We trust- 





ed to the servants knowing ‘“‘all about it;” and after 
having enjoined them to use plenty of starch to make 
the things nice and stiff, we thought no more about it. 
Alas! for human female expectation. Yes, for all our 
sakes it will be better to draw the veil over these trials at 
home. We would combine charity with generosity, 
and draw a corner of the same veil over that basket of 
clothes. 

At this time we all took to ‘‘ paper externals,” con- 
soling ourselves by saying if our underclothing were 
clean mangling would do the rest; but just imagine 
the shock to our pride and to our feeling of independ- 
ence by having to wear paper! The grievous thing 
about it was that we could not instruct our servants 
in the art of starching or ironing, let alone giving them 
directions; and there we were, all of us, quite past 
thirty. 

The washings went from bad to worse, and the ser- 
vants grumbled perpetually. But we read in the news- 


paper one morning—with very joyful feelings, I can tell | 


you—that a ‘class for clear-starching, ironing, polish- 
ing, and laundry work generally, on the French system, 
would be held in the larger ball of the Institute; and 
ladies were requested to enroll at once, as the class 
could not be commenced till a certain number of names 
were given in.” 

As soon, theref«.re, as breakfast was finished, two of 
us set off for the Institute, a good half hour’s journey 
from where we lived. When we arrived, we were re- 
ferred by the porter to the ‘‘ Secretary of the Women’s 
Association ;” and this personage we fou: d sitting be- 
hind a very uncompromising sort of table, that was 
bare of everything save some pamphlets on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work,” two quill pens, and a bottle of ink. A good 
deal, certainly, might be made out of such material; 
but the secretary was, unfortunately, very like the 
table at which she sat, and the material did not even 
‘‘run to seed.” 

We wished her ‘‘Good-morning” ina way that I 
thought showed decidedly we felt our personal inferior- 
ity (inthe matter of starch), and then proceeded to make 
inquiries about the classes. She listened patiently to 
all our hesitating confessions and to our questions, 
then having completely ‘‘gutted” us (excuse the 
phrase, as you do not know the lady), she coolly 
said—‘‘ You will find the laundry-class upstairs, where 
all inquiries will be answered.” 

Again we wished her ‘‘Good-morning,” but this 
time in a way that showed we felt her inferiority ; 
and walked up stairs. 

Here we were met by a pretty little dark-eyed lady, 
who told us at once she was there to receive the names 
for the class, and that she was also the assistant 
teacher, Mrs. Warrender being the name of the lady 
who should give the lessons. We apologized for our 
extreme ignorance, a8 we gave our names, but the dear 
little lady said, with a laugh, ‘‘ Your being here at all 
says all that requires to be said on this subject; our 
class is for learners, not for proficients.” 

We were told to come ‘‘Next Monday, at ten.” There 
were to be six lessons; two a week for three weeks. 
Each lady was expected to wear a nice large apron 
and sleeves, and to have an iron-holder of her own. 
At some of the classes the pupils are required to fetch 
their own irons, but as our class was at headquarters 
everything of the kind was provided free of charge. 
We were also requested to bring to the first lesson two 
shirts, six collars, aud three pairs of cuffs. Our hearts 
felt very light as we returned home, for we felt as if we 
were really about to learn something worth knowing. 
The kind manner of Miss P ce (the lady who took 
our names and spoke to us) had inspired us with con- 
fidence, and in fact we felt so encouraged that we put 
a@ great amount of neat work on our aprons, sleeves, 
and iron-holders, just to show our willingness to do the 
whole thing thoroughly. 

Time passes very quickly when one wants to do 
anything particular, and so we had not to wait long for 
Monday morning, when our first lesson was to begin. 








THE FAVORITE TREES OF BIRDS. 
By Mary B. Waitina. 


BOUT our home is a hedge of Norway spruces, 

planted some forty years ago, and now reaching, 

green, brave, and tall, uptoward the cold New England 
sky. 

From early spring until late Fall, warblers, flycatcbers, 
and sparrows of every variety seen in the Eastern 
States, visit the larch and spruce trees, apparently to 
eat the seeds and gum. Here the finches and cedar- 
birds are at home, and chick-a-dees are always to be 
found in the winter. 

Catbirds and robins build in the spruces. I can 
think now of eight robins’ nests built in the hedge 
during the past year, but the building of a robin in 
any tree does not prove that they are particularly partial 
to it. They have a nest apiece in a crab-apple, a maple, 
a tulip, and a pear tree. That in the crab-apple is four 
feet from the earth, that in the tulip is forty. 


Year after year, a pair of Baltimore orioles come to 
our willow tree and build, choosing it in preference to 
surrounding elms. In a neighbor’s yard, there is a 
genuine Baltimore oriole’s nest in a fork of a maple. 
The bird was weaving her pretty home in the orthodox 
way—pendent from an elm branch—when she became 
entangled in the warp and woof of the fabric, and was 
cut out, after vigorous protests, by our kird neighbor. 
For last spring, at least, she chose to frame a simpler, 
more stable nest. The orioles are particularly fond of 
the blossoms of the pirus japonica, and of the wistaria. 
Every morning last spring they gathered in a vine 
trained over my window, and awoke me by their short 
conversational notes, as they shook off the blossoms. 

The creepers and woodpeckers throng to the chest- 
nuts and oaks and visit the pear trees. The humming- 
birds may be seen from five o’clock in the morning to 
late twilight hovering about the larch trees, often 
alighting to plume themselves among the cones, which 
they closely resemble in size. These birds always 
come to dwarf horse-chestnut trees when they are in 
blossom, and I have noticed that year after year the 
tiny turush explores the roots of these shrubs, ap- 
parently searching for some grub peculiar to the tree. 
In the Spanish horse-chestnut trees the white-eyed 
vireos build, though they seem more partial to alders. 
That the crow builds in the maple, and the blue bird 
in the apple, everyone knows, but the larch and 
spruce trees certainly attract the greatest variety of in- 
teresting birds of any trees in this vicinity. 

But iet him who owns spruce trees beware of striped 
red squirrels. The little rogues eat the cones and all 
the young tips of the branches, then build in the ever- 
green tops and store their nests with every pear and 
nut they can steal. Every spring they chucker at the 
robins, it is whispered that they rob red-breasts’ nests, 
and the old colored factotum gets his gun in order to 
shoot them ; but the winter snows show just as many 
tiny tracks under the spruces, which say, plainly and 
defiantly, ‘‘Red Bunnie: His Mark.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


It would be a great satisfaction to me, and doubtless to hundreds 
others of your readers, if you would inform us hew it is, or what is 
the cause that the children of our Sunday-echoola as a general thing 
are in euch dense and deplorable ignorance of the fundamental 
doctrines and principles and truths of the Christian system and re- 
ligion ? 

I have examined such children myself, and have been amazed at 
their want of knowledge of such essential pointse—many of them 
not knowing who Jesus Christ was or is, and four Sonday-school 
girls from 12 to 14 years of age being asked *‘ Who was the first 
man ?” two anewered correctly ; of the other two, one said ‘‘ Moses :” 
the other ‘: Jesus Christ." Cc. R. D. 

Sunday-school teaching is verv imperfect, and we can read- 
ily see how questions not in the line of the lesson as laid 
down by authority might surprise a child inte a most ridicu- 
lous answer. A very grave fault in all Sunday-scheol teach- 
ing is that the fundamental idea of what 1s to be accom- 
plished is wanting. Geography may be an interesting study, 
but it should have ite place in the Sunday-school as a very 
emall help, and yet it is very often given a very large place. 
To many children, if not to most children, the Sanday-school 
gives the only spiritual inspiration, and yet teachers go 
through the lesson Sunday after Sunday, and never consider 
whether their pupils are helped toward God and right by 
their instruction. Our lessons as laid down in many of the 
‘*Helops” are so largely shell and covering that the kernel, if 
there is any, is too smll to be found by the ordinary teacher, 
and conscientious teachers often mistake teaching theology 
for teaching religion. A child twelve years old, uoinstructed 
at home in religious matters, perhaps with meuger intelli- 
gence, will be so puzzled by the attempt to understand the 
relation of Jesus Christ to God, that he may be pardened for 
not answering very promptly a question about him. We 
should aim to teach Sunday-school scholars so that, although 
they might not know who was the first man, a point of com- 
paratively little importance to learn early 1n life, they would 
not tail to be prompt to respond to the question, Who is 
Jesus Christ ? with ‘‘ My Saviour.” 





Please inform an inquirfng friend : 

1. Who is generally believed to be the author of the poem entitled 
“ The Chang: d Cross” ? 

2. Has Mr. Edison ever invented anything to assist the hearing of 
pérsone partiallv deaf ? 

8. Why is the sleep obtained before midnight supposed to be 
80 much more beneficial than that which comes afterward, provided 
one gets enough of it? H. 8. H. 

LowEiL, Mass. 


1. To Mrs. Charles Hobart the poem is attributed in the 
‘Library of Religious Poetry,” edited by Messrs. Schaff & 
Gillman. 

2. A fan-shaped article to assist imperfect hearing, and 
called an audiphone, has been invented recently, but we do 
not know tbat Mr. Edison is the inventor. 

8. So far as we have been able to discover, the idea about 
aleep before midnight is but a popu'ar tradition, to be 
classed with similar odd no‘ions. It is natural, however, to 
believe that sleep which comes generally to one not under 
excitement, before midnight, is most beneficial when it 
prom ptings are first heeded ; and moreover there is the con 
sideration that so long as we are awake there is @ steady con- 
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balanced only by sleep. ‘' If we do not sleep we are burning 
our candle at both ends, and we arein the position of the 
spendthrift who, his receipts not being sufficient for his ex- 
travagances, makes inroads upon his capital. For him finan- 
cial, for us intellectual bankruptcy, is not far distant.” 





Will The Christian Union kindly give information on the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A reliable gas stove to heat a room 15 by 20 feet. 

2. How can a fine rattan and cane chair be cleaned? 

3. Is there any book of instruction for crocheting and tatting ? 

4. Where can a good photograph of Alice Cary be procured? A 
copy from one appeared in Harpers’ Bazar some years ago. 

And oblige, A Constant READER. 

1. This question has already been answered several times. 

2. Wedo not know of any other way than to wash it 
with soap and water and thoroughly rinse. 

3. ‘‘The Ladies’ Crochet Book,” published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., price twenty-five cents. ‘‘The Ladies’ 
Guide to Needie-work,” Henry T. Williams publisher. The 
latter has a chapter on tatting. 

4. A vignette of Alice Cary can be procured of E. B. Fay, 
704 Broadway, N. Y. Price ten cents. 





Isee by your edition of October 5 that Miss Jennie M. Burr, in 
her well-written article, ‘‘The Sky Farm Region,” informs us that 
“the eteep mountain road emerges into the opsn.’’ The italics are 
mine. I would like to know whether you consider *‘ emerges into 
the open” good English. It might weil be asked, Into the open 
what? Open is an adjective, and to make sense there must be some 
noan which it qualifies. Cc. R. D. 

The use of the word ‘‘open” as a noun, meaning ‘‘ open 
country,” has of late years crept in, especially, we think, 
among English writers, and it is given in the supplement to 
Webster's latest edition as a noun. What constitutes ‘good 
English ” isin these days difficult to express, but we should 
prefer to use the two words ‘‘ open country” rather than to 
make a noun of the good old adjective ‘‘ open.” 





Is it ** good form” for a wife to give her husband his title in epeak- 
ing of or in presenting him to others, be he General, Governor, Judge 
Doctor (D.D. or LL.D.) ? Should a wife see that she so reverence 
her husband ? Hivpa, 

Titles should never be ostenutatiously used, and yet there 
are circumstances when they are of use to distinguish two 
gentlemen of the same name. As a means of expressing the 
reverence of wives for their husbands we should not recom- 
mend them; but if commonly used in the family or by inti- 
mate friends it would be natural for a wife to use her hus- 
band’s title in introducing him or in speaking of him. 





Can a person learn china decoration without a teacher? Are there 
any works published on it, which wouid give instruction in the art? 
Can a person learn decoration who cannot do his own sketching? 
Are there patterns or designs ever published ? Vv. 

If one has patience and aptness, a good book may serve as 
& partial teacher: Macmillan & Co. publish a book entitled 
‘* Minor Arts,” in which instruction is given in porcelain or 
vitreous painting. ‘The Art Amateur (23 Union Square, 
New York) gives very excellent decorative patterns, and 
doubtless there are others published. 








Can you tel) me where I can find anything on ‘*‘ Etiquette in 
Washington Society ” ? 

Please answer this question through the columns of your paper, 
and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

The best book we know of, and it is said by one who has 
been for years familiarly acquainted with every phase of 
Washington Society to be in the main accurate, is one by 
Mrs. Dahlgren. ‘' Etiquette of Social Life in Washington,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Uo., Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents. 

Will you please inform me through the columns of your paper 
whether lightning rods may with confidence be considered a security 
for buildings against hghtning. Cc. R. D. 

This question has been thoroughly discussed in The 
Christian Union, and it is our opinion that a good light- 
ning-rod, that is, @ | zhtning-rod well put up, is “a 
security.” 








Any lady who desires to learn about silk culture may ad- 
dress with stamp M. B. Hilyard, Mobile, Ala., whe is an 
enthusiast on the subject, and has made a thorough study 
of the entire matter. 


‘*Medicus” can find the humorous plea for more air, 
addressed to the Sextant of the Meeting-House,” on page 
907 of Bryant’s ‘‘ New Library of Poetry and song” (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, N. Y.) 








Instead of corrosive sublimate (which is dangerous) 
to drive away antr, get five cents’ worth oil of cinnamon and 
drop it around shelves, boxes, etc. — M. D. J. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE JOLLY RANGERS. 

By Emity Hontineton Miter. 
BOUT the best fun we have in winter is spelling- 
schools. Sometimes the school at the Corners 
comes over, and sometimes the one at Ridgefield Cen- 
ter, but our school ’most always beats. Our school- 
master says that is because we have such a small 
school, and so you can’t have so many bad spellers. I 
don’t see what difference it makes, because you can’t 
have so many good ones either; but he says three guod 
spellers are as good as forty to beat with, and the 
chances are always ten to one that people are bad 
spellers, so the more you get the more chances there 
are against you. Susan is a good speller, and so is 
Wesley Barnes, and Jenny Purvis, and Chris Fraser, 
but Jerry Fraser can’t spell, and Pm about even. 











Wesley Barnes didn’t want to belong to the Junior 
Ranglers because we didn’t spell it right, but G. F. 
said there was a reform started to make spelling sensi- 
ble, and anyway folks wouldn't be so likely to find out 
what J. R. stood for. People don’t spell right just be- 
cause they are easy to learn: Ican do my sums as 
quick as Susan, and learn geography, though I don’t 
see who ever made up such names for the rivers in 
Asia. Folks that can spell are made that way, and 
that is all there is about it; but I don’t see why every- 
body has to spell just one way. Uncle Luther ties his 
tomato vines to sticks, and Mr. Barnes has his on a 
kind of slanting frame, and we just let ours sprawl 
around any way, with grass laid under ’em, but we 
have the best ones, And Susan says my mother and 
Mrs. Fraser and everybody else has different rules to 
make pickles and cake and preserves, and there isn’t 
any wrong way about it. And I can’t see what differ- 
ence it makes how you spell a word, if you do spell it, 
and folks know what it is, or if you only have one way 
it ought ought to be a plain, easy one, that folks could 
think of without stopping to remember. Jerry Fraser 
and I are going to invent that kind of a spelling-book, 
to sell to boys. 

Once we found that the school at the Corners was 
going up to the Morris school-house for a spelling 
match. We voted to go, and Tom Kelly said he could 
find out the night because their hired man lived in the 
Morris district, and he would get him to tell. It was 
Friday night, and nobody knew about it but the Jolly 
Rangers, and we had to hurry up the chores like any- 
thing to get through, because they always want such 
a sight of oven wood for Saturday morning. But we 
did get ready, and had our belts in our pockets to put 
on after we got away. You go through the woods 
*most all the way to the Morris school-house, and it’s 
real pleasant in summer and moonlight nights. This 
was a moonlight night, and good sleighing, and that’s 
the reason they chose it; but we boys walked. When 
we got about half way we heard them coming, two 
big loads with four horses. They had the box of 
Cap’n Black’s corn wagon put on runners, and the band 
wagon from Ridgefield Center fixed the same way. 
Both of them were chock full. They didn’t see us, 
for we hid in some juniper bushes and peppered them 
with snowballs when they got past. My, how those 
girls did scream! Susan says it was real mean, but I 
don’t think soft snowballs are any hurt; girls always 
scream, when they like a thing and when they don’t, 
so how can a fellow tell? We didn’t know but some 
of the boys would jump out for a snowball fight, but 
they didn’t because the master wouldn't let ’em. When 
you get ’most to the school-house there’s a real poor 
little house, with lots of broken places in the windows, 
where Absalom Parks lives. He’s a man that used to 
make barrels, but he doesn’t do any work now only get 
drunk, and bring in wood at the store where they sell 
rum. Wesley said he saw him down at the Corners 
that day, and we wondered if he had got home. We 
looked in the window, and I guess I know that isn’t 
polite as well as Susan does, but I’m glad we did it. 
He wasn’t at home, but we saw his wife. She hada 
quilt around her shoulders. She was trying to chop 
up the seat to an old chair so as to make it go in the 
stove. Wesley and I looked in, and when we told the 
voys Charley said, 

‘* See here, my noble Rangers, Robin Hood and his 
merry men often took from the rich to give to the 
poor. Form in line and follow me.” 

He led us back a little ways, where there was the 
biggest kind of a pile of cord-wood all measured up 
for drawing. He told us to take each one of us a 
stick, and so we did, and carried ’em back to Absalom 
Parks’s house. We laid ’em down by the door and 
then went for another load—which made a pretty good 
pile—and then knocked on the door and ran away. 
This took us so long we didn’t get to spelling-school 
until pretty late, and we got up on the fence to look in. 
Nobody need to say anything about that, for there’s 
no politeness about looking into school-house win- 
dows or not looking in, and you can do it if you want 
to. We saw Cinthy Herrick standing up on the Mor- 
ris side and ’most everybody else down, but a great 
many of the boys from the Corners hadn’t missed. 
We waited till they had recess and then we went in. 
They guessed we were the ones that snowballed them, 
but nobody cared, only one girl that was mad because 
she had her hair stuck down in kind of curls on her 
forehead anda snowball went under her hood and 
made ’em come out on one side. They were going to 
have candy after recess. The master at the Morris 
school-house bought the molasses, and they had it 
boiling in a pan on the stove. We staid till it was 
about ready to pull, and then we agreed we'd go 
away, because it looks kind of mean to go toa candy- 
pull without being invited, even if you didn’t know 
of it. The master asked us to stay, and so did some 
of the boys, but Barbary Gould—she was stirring the 
candy—she gave a little hateful giggle, and said the 
West Rock boys must have sharp noses to smell candy 





three miles off. If she’d beena boy, I tell you now— 
but girls just say the meanest things to make you mad, 
and you can’t lick ’em. Susan says the reason isn’t 
that she’a a lady, because Barbara Gould isn’t a lady, 
and Susan knows it; but it’s because you’re a gentle- 
man, and her being rude hasn’t anything to do with 
your being impolite. I s’pose that’s so, but I think 
there ought to be two sides to politeness, and one per- 
son not have to do it all. 

Well, after she said that of course we wouldn’t stay, 
and when Charley gave the sign we all slipped out and 
started back. When we got to Absalom Parks’s house 
we saw somebody had chopped up a stick of wood, 
and when we looked in, sure enough there he was sit- 
ting by the stove, anda real good fire burning. We 
had lots of fun going home. We wondered where they 
s’posed that wood came from, and Charley said if Ab- 
salom was as drunk as common he never would know 
but that he beught it. We didn’t know who the wood 
belonged to, but Tom Kelly said any man with such a 
pile of wood as that would be glad enough to give a 
few sticks to keep a poor woman from freezing. Char- 
ley said if it wasn’t so far we would go some night 
and get a lot of hay from Colby’s stack—he’s the man 
that keeps a store, and gets all Absalom’s money for 
rum—and carry it up to Absalom’s barn, to feed his 
starved old cow. But we didn’t do it, for the next 
day Mr. Morris came down to our house and talked 
to my father about getting Absalom Parks arrested. 
My father is the constable, and he said he knew Absa- 
lom was a shiftless, drinking fellow, but he didn’t 
really believe he would steal; but Mr. Morris said he’d 
wondered for a long time how they kept from freezing, 
because they never bought any firewood, and when 
he was going past he saw Absalom chopping up some 
wood that came from his pile. He krew it because it 
was hard maple, and body wood, and Absalom couldn’t 
tell a straight story about it. He said he was sorry for 
Absalom’s wife, and he was wi.ling to help them, but 
if they were going to stealing—— 

I was in the pantry, eating a piece of pie that was 
left, and I can tell you I didn’t know what to do about 
it, because I couldn’t tell of myself without telling on 
the others. But of course I had to stop my father 
from arresting anybody for what they didn’t do, and 
so I had tell. 

I didn’t say anything about the Rangers being in it, 
only that some of us boys were going to spelling- 
school, and saw that woman chopping up a chair, and 
’most freezing with a bed-quilt round her, and just took 
her a few sticks of wood and ran away. And I told Mr. 
Morris we never thought about it being stealing, and 
we'll pay for the wood ourselves ; but he laughed, and 
said we were welcome to it, and he said he would send 
Absalom a load of slabs. And he said he would send 
us a book to read about a man who set out to make 
everything right in this world and got into trouble 
doing it. My father didn’t scold very much either, 
and let me go over to tell Charley Purvis. I tell you 
what; it sounds all right to talk about taking from the 
rich to give to the poor, as Robin Hood used to do, 
but when you come to try it, it doesn’t work well at all. 
Somebody has to do the taking, and somebody has to 
do the losing ; and that makes a robber and a man that’s 
robbed. 

We thought of a better way to help Absalom Parks, 
and when Mr. Morris sent that load of slabs we boys 
went up and sawed ’em, and split ’em, and piled ’em 
all up in the back kitchen. Mrs. Parks was so glad 
she cried, and Absalom looked real shamed of himself 
when he came home to dinner and found us doing it. 
He brought us out a pitcher of milk to drink. It was 
nice, but I guess that is about all they have to live on, 
and when we ate our lunch we left some and took it in 
to the children. I don’t s’pose they ever ate anything 
so good as my mother’s mince turnovers—or anybody 
else, if they were drunkards or not. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


EVERAL inquiries have come to me respecting the 
way to prepare patchwork for the colored schools 

at the South. One of the teachers has sent me a sample 
of the kind they prefer at the Atlanta University. The 
block is composed of five strips of calico, each about 
seven inches long and from two to two-and.a-half inches 
wide. These strips, with edges neatly turned downailittle 
more than a quarter of an inch, are firmly and evenly 
basted together, making a block not exactly square. 
Perhaps they are not intended to be used in blocks, but 
in stripes. I hope much more will be prepared by you 
than one school will want, and in order that it may be 
evenly distributed, I suggest that when you have some 
ready to send—you can send quite a package by mail— 
you send it to me, and I will be responsible that it 
is properly forwarded. It may be that you have some 
friend in one of the many schools, and can thus directly 
communicate with the school. Now the boys must 
not be left out of this good work. They can contribute 
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remnants of calico which their girl friends can prepare. 
A few cents will buy quite a stock, for small remnants 
and samples can be used to good advantage. Many 
merchants have books of samples which, having served 
their purpose in the store, can be used for patchwork. 
Then, too, ithere are other things beside patchwork 
wanted. Read this letter: 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, Oct. 25, 1882. 

Dear Friend: 

I take the liberty of trespassing upon your valuable time to tell 
you something of our needs. I suppose that you are quite familiar 
with the work of theAssociation in different partsof the South, yet 
one can hardly appreciate the difficulties and the encouragements 
until one has been really identified with some one of its schools. 
This is my ‘fifth year of service. I came because I loved the work 
and people. I stay because each‘ holds me with absorbing interest: 
We have a schoo! numbering over three hundred students—two hun- 
dred boarders and one hundred day scholars. We aie anxious to 
make this as much a home as possible for those who have never 
known one. We aim to give our girls training in household work 
of all kinds,'in{eewing, and in the care of the sick. Many have gradu- 
ated, however, without such training, and we now are planning a 
post-graduate course that shall supply this want. We have a house 
suited in all respects for a home for the graduates, but nothing to 
put into it inthe way of farniture. A simple, tasteful, but inex- 
pensive furnishing will exert a lasting influence upon the inmates, 
and suggest to them ways and means for making any house at- 
tractive. 

A set of dishes is much needed ef some kind of ware, not china 
and not white, but it would make no matter if each plate were dif- 
ferent in kind. 

We need much some pretty table covers, and I have taken the 
liberty of putting down some measurements of tables, so that if the 
young ladies in whom you are interested would like to put their in- 
dividuality into a bit of euch fancy work or simple decoration they 
will be doing a very istructive and valuable thing for our girls: 36 
by 24, 87 by 31, 34 by 19, 42 by 28,24 by 32. Anything that is nice 
will be well taken care of. A china set that has been in use by the 
girls for three years has but two slight chips so far. Basted patch- 
work is in frequent demand to employ the little fingers in the first 
lessons in needle work. 

Trusting that you will pardon the liberty I have taken in making 
these statemeuts to one who is no doubt much engrossed in good 
work, I am Most respectfally, ExLuLen W. Moore. 


How glad many of us would be to have our dishes so 
carefully handled. It is really worth while giving 
nice things to those who show so much appreciation. 

Now we are very busy about our Christmas gifts. 
For papa, for mamma, your special friends, you have 
a gift planned, and are working away on them at odd 
moments. If the Master were here now, would not 
a gift for him be one of the first you would think 
about? And he knew you would want to give him 
something, and has left word just how you shall do it. 
Not a costly box of rich perfume for his feet, nor a 
supper for him; you cannot even run to the well for a 
cup of water to slake his thirst, as you would be glad 
to do were he here, but, listen; this is what he said 
when he thought how you would want to do these 
things for him: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Is it not beautiful, this way Christ has 
showed us? And now, asjwe make our Christmas gifts, 
let us see to it that the one we make for the Master be 
no less than the others. It rejoices me that you still 
remember our fund for sending children to Western 
homes. One Sunday-school class in Maine has been 
since June collecting pennies for this object, and I 
think the two dollars anda half they have gathered 
will bring a blessing into our treasury, for it means 
real thought and sacrifice. God knows how to make 
such small sums do great work. 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 5, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

In reading Gracie’s letter to-day, I noticed that you think she is my 
sister, She is my cousin. 

Her papa was my father’s brother. He died nearly three years ago. 
Her mamma is my mamma’s sister. She is at Binghamton, N. Y., 
staying at grandpa’s for the present. ‘ Buddie” is her little 
brother. 


Frank and I had a splendid time hunting and fishing this summer, 
and are back at work in school. I shot a deer, but don’t care ever to 
kill another. Frank was successful enough to shoot a crow while it 
was flying, and he (the crow) is now perched on top of the library. 

With much love I remain your nephew, Henry A, P. 

Such a double cousinship as that is almost as near 
as brother and sister ; I don’t wonder I made the mis- 
take. I am watching your course in school. Not only 
in text books do 1 look for your high standing. Keep 
very honest and pure and loving; be a leader in all 
these things. 





Harpoor, Turkey, Sept. 8, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I send you some money for the poor boys that you write about in 
The Christian Union. I earned some of it this summer. It is from 
Frankie and me. Frankie is my little brother. 

I go to school in the Primary Department of Armenia College. It 
is called the Mangaran. My lessons are in English and in Armenian. 
We have a lesson in Turkisi:i, which we don’t study. I can’t write 
very well yet. It is vacation now. I am nearly eight years old. 

From Epwarp H. B, 


P. 8S.—I send you a few Turkish stamps. 


Thank you forthe money. If you can learn to write 
so nicely and to express yourself so well in a school 
in Turkey, some of our boys and girls here at home 
would do weil to migrate to Turkey for their educa- 
tion. I think you missionary children are very fortu- 
nate. In my life I have known many, and they almost 
all seem to be especially blest. There is one thing I 
want you to remember. When you grow up and come 





to America to school or college, be careful that you are 
fitted in your character and your habits as well as in 
your studies to be an example; for other students will 
expect more of you than of themselves, and though 
they are wrong in that you must take advantage of it 
and, if they make a study of you, be a worthy one. I 
hope you won’t smoke. Some of the boys who grow 
up in Turkey—and some of the fathers who went there 
after they grew up—seem to steep themselves in to- 
bacco so that their breath, their clothing, and every- 
thing belonging to them becomes very offensive to 
those whose noses have not been trained to endure it, 
and I think it cannot be good for them in any way. 
Our boys smoke, too, but I believe the worst smokers 
1 know brought the habit from Turkey. This is 
rather a long lecture for a little boy; isn’t it? 


ROcKLAND, Sept. 25, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I goto school. I went to Winthrop this Summer, and stayed five 
weeks with grandpa May. Do you know my cousins Sarah and 
Julia? They live in F. I thank you for my card. I will send 
you nine cents for the little boys that have no home. 

Wiure S. 


Yes, I know your cousins a little, but I seldom see 
them. Is there a very long hill at Winthrop? 


. Montcuiair, N. J., October 20, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want to be one of your nieces. I am a little girl seven years old, 
and I have a little sister five years old. We both go to the kinder- 
garten school, and I am learning to write, but cannot write plainly 
enough fer you to read, so my older sister is writing this letter for 
me. I like to go to school, for we learn so many things. To-day we 
learned about a camel ; our teacher said that he was called the ** Ship 
of the Desert.” He can travel many days without water. Does 
Trixie go to achool, and does she like to go? I send five cents and 
my little sister Edith sends five cents for “Charity,”’ to help the 
poor children out West. Edith wants to know if she can be one of 
your nieces too? FLORENCE M. J. 


Is it not wonderful the way the camel has of carry- 
ing his food and water with him onajourney! Iam 
glad you go to a school where they teach you such 
things. Do you see why the camel is like a ship? 
Trixie studies a little now with Charity, who sends her 
love to your ‘‘ older sister.” We have nosuch schools 
near us as you have. My love to your sister Edith and 
yourself, and to that elder one, with my thanks for her 
note with its kind words. 





OakTON, Sept. 7, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been waiting in vain for a protest, and it is borne in upon 
me that I must de my own protesting. 

Your nieces tell you that they have reached that plaze of virtue 
where they fold up their clothes at night ! 

Why, Aunt Patience ! they could not do worse unless they forgot 
their prayers. 

Tell Trixie and the rest that every garment worn in the day-time 
ought to be taken off at night and hung up separately over the backs 
of chairs to air, in another room if possible. 

If the little ones wear flannel, let them have a regular flannel night- 
shirt, to hang up with the nightgown. 

Well, mine hang up all day behind the door after the morning 
airing. 

Be sure and air them and the bed and your room every morning. 

Then you may fold them and anything else that needs folding, and 
put them in their own places, but at night air your clothes instead 
of folding them. Yours traly, Aunt J. 


Very good advice this is. But loosely folded over 
chairs in front of an open window I think the air 
would have good effect on the clothes, and they would 
certainly be better aired than if dropped in a heap on 
the floor, as is too often done. 


ENFIELD, Mass., Oct. 12, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I saw in the paper a few days ago a letter which my cousin Glee 
wrote you. It made me think I wanted to write to you, too, Iam 
eight years old, and have been to school one term. My mamma has 
taught me at home some. I have a pet canary that I take care of 
myself. It sings very sweetly. We have three little kittens; they 
are very cunning. Mine is Muff, Mary’s is Brownie, Robbie's is 
Spot. Mary and Robbie and I are all the children. My papa isa 
doctor, too. I think it is very hard to be a doctor. I send ten cents 
for Charity. I am sorry for the needy little boys and girls, but mort 
for those who have no papa and mamma. Mary and I have gathered 
many pretty autumn leaves for mamma and are pressing them I 
hope you can read my letter. I should like to see it printed in The 
Christian Union. Your loving JESSIE. 


Yes, I think a doctor’s life is hard, and you children 
must do all you can to make home pleasant and cheer- 
ful for your father when he comes from his work. The 
good that he does must sometimes fill his heart with 
joy. Do you remember who the Bible speaks of as the 
beloved physician ? 





N. H. Oct. 16. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I go to school and like it. I have wanted to write you for a good 
while, but some one has to doit for me. I am thinking of going 
away some Saturday to see my aunt. I have a very nice time over 
there generally. She has a dog. His name is ** Tim.” There is a boy 
in my school named Timmy. I wish you would please send me a 
card. My brother has written you a letter to-night. I send ten cents 
for the poor children. I would like to see my letter in The Chris- 
tian Union. 

I don’t like the story that my brother is having read to him very 
much. I should like to see you some time. I earn more money in 
winter than summer. I do it shoveling snow and breaking ice. J 
take papa’s big hammer to break the ice. | like to be out in the 
winter. 

I should like to be one of your mephews. 

Good bye, T. W. R. 


A wonderful thing happened to yourletters. Before 





they reached me the two ‘‘ten cents” you and your 
brother told me you sent had grown into ten ‘“‘ten 
cents.” Do you suppose mamma put in the other eight? 
I thought so. Why do you not like the story? 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, . . ‘ ° . $377 81 
Mra. E. Denning . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° $10 00 
Mollie Orr, . ‘ : " . » ‘ ‘ . 25 
Maggie“ . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 25 
E. ° ° 10 
Total, ° . ° ° $358 41 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 








BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 16. 

The word that I think of to-day is suggestive of angelic beings, 
heathen gode, and myriads of the creatures of this world. I do not 
associate it with men, excepting here and there a presumptaous indi- 
vidual. 

In the Bible it is used principally as a figure of speech, and is fuil 
of comfort to the children ef God. 

The first mention is of the care of the Israelites, and their deliv- 
erance from Egyptian bendage. The Lord himself is speaking to 
his servant Moses. The figure is a favorite one with the Psalmist. 
In St. Matthew and St. Luke we also find it among the most pathetic 
and loving utterances of our gracious Redeemer. 

What is the word ? 

How is it connected with angels ? 

To what heathen deities does it belong? To what creatures of 
this world ? 

To what presumptuous men do I allude? 

Give some Scripture references containing the word. 

F. Buree Smita. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 13, 


Ark. Noah’s ark, and the Ark of the Covenant. 

The medals of Apamea, one belonging to the elder Philip, and one 
to Pertinax. and representing the Ark of Noah, with the patriarch and 
his wife, the dove, olive branch, raven, etc. 


My tnoughts are of the earth, and the flood of waters; the people and ° 


animals preserved in the ark, the Ark of the Covenant, tue acacia tree, 
the gold that covered the ark, and the purple pall. Also of the old 
preacher of righteousness. The anguish is that of a drowning world. 
The mirth is from the littie children as they play with toy arks. 

Bible references: Gen. vi., 14; vii., 7; 2 Peter ii., 5; Exodus xxv. 
and xxxvii. 

The Ark is symbolical of the Church of God. 

The Ark of the Covenant of the divine presence. 








PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Words of svven letters each.) 
The initials give the name of a work; the finals that of ite author. 
1. Wild animals. 2. A river of Colombia. 3. A title. 4. A piace 
in Virginia. 5. A part of the body. 6. One of Abraham's descend- 
ants. 7. A color. 8. Toothed. 9%. A discloser, 10. Demolished. 
11. A place in Indiana. 1%, A character in one of Shakespeare's 
plays. 13. Toturn back. 14. To separate. FRANK May. 
CONUNDRUM. 
What is the difference between one of Mrs, Burnett’s books and a 
company of frowning girls? Mary G. Kine. 
SQUARE WORD. 
Tranquillity. A sunken espace. Large bodies of water. Facility. 


Eva LYNN. 
CHARADE, 
My firet are found in every home, 
They tell the time for tea; 
My last the bane of schoolboy days ; 
My whole you'd like to be. W. J. M. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My whole, of 19 letters, was an honored ruler. 
My 14, 15, 10, 16, 13 is a title of royalty. 
My 11, 18, 1 is an animal. 
My 17, 6, 7 is an animal. 
My 19, 12, 7, 10 is a city in Europe, 
My 8, 2, 13 is a metal. 
My 9, 5, 4, 3 is familiar to farmers’ boys. 
Harney R. Bartiertr. 
8T. ANDKEW’S CBOSS 


1, Sullen; a leap; a tree found in Java; a medley. 2, To fly; 
anxiety ; a bear; withont life. 3. To entice; to cancel; an Egyp- 
tian goddess, mother of Horus; utmost. 4. Flaent ; to frown ; place 
in Mississippi where a battle was fought in September, 1862; a de- 
clivity (Scutch). 5. The wild apple ; hoar-frost ; used in enameling ; 
agirdle. 6. To snatch; to overthrow ; a character in the ‘* veiled 
prophet of Khoraesan;” a kind of Greck pulpit. 7. An austere 
person ; the frog; quickly; ruin, destruction, 8. A small, scariet- 
colored spider ; a plane surface; close by; a bog, a marsh. 9 A 
young hawk; a Peruvian prince ; a genus of trees; a carnelian. 

Hortense Havenrton. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 12. 

Numerical Enigma.—Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. 

Hidden Birds.—Cassowary, Ostrich, Penguin, Starling, Curlew, 
Petrel. 

Transformations.—Last, past, fast, mast, cast, east, vast. 

First complete set of answers received from M. J. G., others from 
Frank May andJ. B. Dunham. 
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Books anf Authors. 


NORSE STORIES.’ 
By H. H. BoyvgseEn. 

Mr. Mabie has popularized the tales of the Eddas 
with much taste and judgment. The direct and simple 
spirit which breathes through the originals is admirably 
retained, and the rapid progress of the action is no- 
where retarded by learned comments and explanations. 
In fact, it is a great relief to find a book on the my- 
thology of Norway which has no theories to advance 
about sun-myths and allegorical interpretations, but 
contents itself with rendering the tales as they are 
and emphasizing their poetical beauties. 

It is not children alone who delight in bold and 
primitive thought and action; almost every healthy 
mind has moments when it wearies of the analytical 
subtlety which is, at present, rampant in literature, 
and by a sort of intellectual atavism, returns to its 
early predilection for fresh and simple story-telling. 
Indeed, there is more of the primitive man surviving 
in us than most of us suspect. Take for instance the 
mania for camping out, with all its attendant discom- 
forts. The weary civilized man feels suddenly the 
breath of his ancestral woods in his nostrils, throws 
off the shackles of his artificial life, and, like the giant 
Antzus in the Greek legend, gains renewed strength 
from the touch of Mother Earth. There is an intel- 
lectual instinct corresponding closely to this social 
phenomenon ; an it finds nowhere so keen a gratifica- 
tion as in the pages of the Eddas. Here are, meta- 
phorically speaking, the fresh flavors of our ancestral 
woods. These were the grand and picturesque imagin- 
ings which rolled up before the fancy of the sea-rovers 
of the North, who grafted their bold spirit upon the 
race from which our forefathers sprang. Tnese were 
their ethical conceptions, crude to be sure, but not 
ignoble, and well adapted for the preservation of a 
society which had not yet emerged from the condition 
of permanent warfare. 

It is a singular fact that, although German and Scan- 
dinavian scholars have quarreled about the origin of 
the Odivic mythology, and each has claimed it as the 
exclusive property of his nation, no one has, as yet 
(as far as we know), called attention to the enormous 
sociological value of these interesting tales, as illus- 
trating the organization of society and the ethical con- 
ceptions which naturally grew out of the turbulent in- 
dividualism which then prevailed. Herbert Spencer 
has hinted at some such 1dea, but has left the mine to 
be worked by younger hands. In the meanwhile, Max 
Miller and his school are squandering much precious 
labor on their utterly untenable sun-myth theory, 
which—if it has not already been overthrown, and we 
think it has—is destined to be the laughing-stock of the 
mythologists of the twentieth century. It is not so 
very long since the public gave respectful attention to 
those ingenious dilettanti who maintained that all my- 
thology was the grotesque and corrupted fragments of 
a divine revelation; that every myth contained, in 
the poetical imagery peculiar to primitive people, a 
profound truth, which had gradually been forgotten, 
the image taking the place of the substance; that, ac- 
cordingly, Odin was an allegorical character, and 
meant mind ; Thor, likewise, the symbol of strength ; 
Balder of love, Tyr of courage, etc. Tte philological 
interpretation, in according to which everything, with 
a singular persistency, meansthe dawn and thesun and 
the awakening earth, is undeniably an advance upon 
this solemn trifling ; but that this, too, before long, will 
be superseded in the public mind by a sociological in- 
terpretation, in accordance with the system outlined by 
Herbert Spencer, there can be little doubt. Very sin- 
gular it is, that Snorre Sturlason, the reputed author 
of the Younger Edda, commences his great work 
‘‘Heims Kringla,” or the ‘Sagas of the Kings of Nor- 
way,” with an able discussion of this very question, 
and maintains (exactly as Spencer would do) that O.Jin, 
Thor, and Frey were great chieftains of the Norsemen, 
who led their exodus fr »m their early Asiatic home, and 
after their death were supposed to have returned to 
Asia, and were therefore called Aesiz. They were also 
supposed to rule the weather and the seasons, and to 
be able to give victory in war (as their prowess had so 
often done during their life-time), and sacrifices were 
therefore made to them, and they were worshiped as 
gods. Now, is it not extraordinary that when the 
author, or at least the first compiler of the prose Edda, 
should have offercd so rational an explanation of the 
mythology which he was, in part, the means of pre- 
serving, 80 much ingenious nonsense should have been 
written by scholars who disdained to accept the the- 
ory of the old Icelandic historian, who in learning 
was so far behind his critics of the later centuries ? 

Acceptance of the historical theory as propounded 
by Saorre does not, of course, involve the belief that 





1 Norae Stories Retold from the Eddas. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 





there is an historical basis for all the wonderful stories 


| of the Edda which Mr. Mabie has here collected. We 


are not required to believe, for instance, that Thor’s 
feats of strength, such as his fishing up the Midgard 
Serpent, were mere exaggerations of actual deeds 
which Thor’s historical prototype performed. We all 
know how active the myth-making faculty is among 
children and savages, and, a central hero being once 
given, there would be no limit to the miraculous tales 
which would in the course of time cluster about his 
personality. Nevertheless there is an easily traceable 
method in all these apparently arbitrary products of 
imagination. Thus the god’s or hero’s character is 
always strictly preserved ; his functions and appearance 
become gradually defined ; and his deeds, though they 
may grow in number, will always remain consistent 
with the fundamental type. Thus Thor, in all the 
legends relating to him, such as the Search for the 
Hammer, the Fight with Hrungner, etc., is represented 
as a stolid good-natured fellow; terrible in his wrath, 
of dauntless courage, but, as such fellows are apt to 
be, not remarkable for intellectual attainments. His 
father, Odin, on the other hand, is always the cool and 
mature man, whose serene wisdom triumphs over all 
difficulties. As a baser counterpart (at it were, the 
reverse side of this lofty character) we have the 
shrewd and malicious Loki, who is ever fertile in re- 
source and by his cunning and ingenuity often helps the 
gods out of the scrapes in which his malice has in- 
volved them. But there is no need of multiplying 
examples. Whether regarded seriously, as objects ot 
scientific inquiry, or merely as means of entertainment, 
the stories of the Eidas are well worthy the attention 
both of old and young. ‘The attractive manner in 
which Mr. Mabie has presented them is already famil- 
iar to the readers of The Christian Union. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

Wild Animals and Birds' is a title which opens a 
wide field for the writer and the artist, and which ap- 
peals to a common instinct among all classes of society. 
The interest in the habits and haunts of animals is 
perennial ; no amount of information on the subject 
seems to satiate the public taste, and it is a wholly 
healthful instinct. The person who becomes interested 
in animals is quite sure to become interested also in 
nature, and the student of animal life puts himself in 
a way of the very best training in the habit of obser- 
vation. This handsomely printed and illustrated 
quarto is a work of a purely popular character. The 
letter-press contains a good amount of information, 
historical and otherwise, about the habits of animals, 
while numerous full-page illustrations give point and 
interest to the narrative. Although nota highly artistic 
book, it is one of those which have an equal interest 
for young and old, and which have the admirable quality 
uf being not only ornamental but intrinsically useful. 
—-That Glorious Song of Old,? and Curfew must 
not Ring To night, are two poems which afford sug- 
gestive material for the illustrator. Without possess- 
ing the highest poetic excellence, the themes 
and the sympathetic feeling of these two poems have 
given them very wide circulation. These publishers 
have added them to a series of small illustrated quartos 
which have been eminently satisfactory in their artistic 
quaiity, and the present ventures do not fall behind 
their predecessors in this direction. Alfred Fredericks 
has illustrated the first with fine imagination and ina 
spirit thoroughly sympathetic with the thought of 
the poem, while F. T. Merrill and E. H. Garrett 
have interpreted the pathetic and dramatic ele- 
ments of the latter poem in a series of excellent 
illustrations, full of character, spirit and sentiment. 
—-The Falls of Niagara‘ have appeared already many 
times in literature—in prose and verse—and are likely 
to be the inspiration of numberless effortsin the future. 
This poem, however, differs from the effusions of senti- 
ment which this great natural phenomenon generally 
calls out. By its thoroughness and elaborateness, it 
covers the whole subject in its history, biology, and 
local incidents, and may be regarded as the standard 
work on the subject. The local history of the Falls is 
considerable in volume, and of very unusual and even 
tragic interest ; the chapter devote d to it is the most en- 
tertaining inthis book. The writer, who has lived on the 
ground for thirty years, has gleaned in all directions, 
and gathered up every fact which could be of interest to 
the general reader. He has yreatly increased the 
value of his book by brief descriptions of other famous 
cataracts here and abroad. The work is enriched by 
numerous illustrations, is handsomely printed on heavy 
paper, with broad margins, and bound attractively 





' Wild Animals and Birds Thir Haunts and Habits, By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, (New York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 

2 That Glorious Song of Old. By Edward Hamilton Sears. Lllus- 
trated by Aifred Fredericks. (Boston: Lee & shepard.) 

9 Curfew Must not Rig To-Ni,ht. By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
(Boston : Lee & Saepard.) 

4 The Falis of Niagara; With Chapters on the Other 
Fameus Cataracts of the World, By Geo. W. Holley. (New York: 
A. O, Armstrong & Co.) 





enough to take its piace with the holiday books. —— 
‘* Sea Pictures" ' well describes the character of 
this illustrated quarto. It is purely popular in its 
treatment of the subject, and presents the various 
aspects of ocean life in a very entertaining fashion. It 
treats of the subject under four beads, Tne Sea in 
Poetry, In History, The Physical Geography of the 
Sea, and The Harvest of the Sea. The letter-press, 
although possessing little distinctive literary quality, 
is entertaining, and contains a good amount of in- 
teresting facts relating to the sea. There is. a good 
selection of poetry, including all the notable poems by 
the great poets. A good though brief account of the 
first sea voyages for commerce and for war is given. 
The most valuable charter is that on the physical 
geograply of the sea, in which its temperature, con- 
stitution, phosphorescence, color, depth, distribution, 
and other topics of interest, are treated in an interest- 
ing manner. The book is profusely illustrated with 
wood cuts, which are of interest not from an artistic 
point of view, but on account of the scenes they 
represent. Several famous pictures of Turner and 
Stansfield are reproduced in full-page prints. It was 
a happy thought of these publishers to collect and illus- 
trate the Cradle Songs of Many Nations,’ and they have 
produced a unique book in matter and in binding. 
The songs are bound separate from the covers, wich 
are of sateen in the portfolio form. It is a charming 
picture-book, and also a charming book of songs. All 
the leading nations, and many that are only half 
civilized, furnish representative songs for the collec- 
tion ; these are given in the original words, in trans- 
lation, and with the original music. England, Ireland, 
Languedoc, Brittany, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Cuba, Spain, China, and the Ocient, are drawn upon 
for contributions, and the result is a book of consider- 
able completeness, and of interest and value from a 
musical standpoint. The songs are illustrated with 
effective sketches, in which national character and 
costume are well preserved, and which form a series 
of taking pictures. Nothing prettier in the way of a 
holiday publication has yet come from the press, and 
it is hard to imagine any more delightful combination 
of taking qualities than has been secured in this unique 
book. 





Constitutional History and Political Development of the 
United States. (New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
The general design cf this book is an excellent one; and it 
contains a great amount of useful political information 
which can hardly be found elsewhere within the same space. 
But we regret to say that it has been prepared with so much 
haste that its usefulness is destroyed by pumerous and serious 
inaccuracies. Thus it is stated that the President bas power, 
independent of Congress, to decide between conflicting State 
governments (p 83) that the Whigs carried the Congressional 
elections next after 1841 (p. 177); that the Whig platform in 
1848 (when the party advpted uone) declared against all ex- 
tension of slave territory by conquest (p. 181); that the Free 
Soil party was a mere offshoot of the Democratic, and nomi- 
nated Dudge for Vice-President (». 181-2); that the Mis- 
souri Co.opromise established slavery auywhere, aud that 
it had been repealed before 1850 (p 183); that the whole 
Northern Whig element entered into the Republican party 
(p. 188) ; all of which statements are erroneous; and many 
other mistakes might be pointed out. The book has alse 
been so carelessly printed that words are mis-spelled; e g., 
‘* necessities” with two c’s, on page 77. Mr. Sterne isa 
writer of such ability, and so especially qualified to prepare 
a book like this, if he will only give it due attention, that we 
feel it more our duty to point out these grave defects than 
we might if reviewing the pr duction of a younger and less 
competent author. The book, as it is, will be very useful for 
the purpose of refreshing the memory of those who know 
enough of history not to be mis d by its errors; but we can- 
not conscientiously recommend it to anyone else. The 
present issue should be withdrawn, and the book carefully 
revised. In its present shape it cannot be trusted implicitly 
on any point. Two days’ thorough work by the author would 
suffice to make it trustworthy and extremely valuable. We 
hope that a new edition wili be forthcoming, which we shall 
be justified in commending to our readers. But it must be 
corrected in its law, in its history, and its tvpography. 
These are ail correct in a majority of instances; but that 
will not do. 


Household Stories, from the Collection of the Brothers 
Grimm. Translated from the Germun by Lucy Crane and 
done into pictures by Walter Crane. (Londou & New York: 
Macmillan & Co) This beautiful book will bear the strongest 
commendation ; it is a treasury of fine fancy, rich imag- 
ination, and charming style. It contains the notable fairy 
tales which every generation learns with new interest, and 
which the civilized world everywhere remembers and cher- 
ishes as part of the heritage of its childhood. Here are those 
venerable and beautiful tales, ‘‘Cinderella.” *‘ Faithful Juhn,"* 
‘“*Tom Thumb,” ‘‘ The Swaus,” ‘* The ‘Twelve Brothers,” and 
@ host of other stories which the Brothers Grimm, with a 
true poetic instinct, rescued from oral tradition und made 
part of literature. Every child ought to have access to these 
stories, and this charming volume presents them in the most 
attractive forms. It is enough to say that Walter Crane 
1 Sea Pictures Drawn with Penand Pencil, By James Macaulay. 
M.A, M.D. (New York: Nelson & rons.) 
2 Cradle Sorgs of Mamy Netiow, Masic oy Rasiahold L. Harman 
illastrations by Walter Satterlee. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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has interpreted these stories with his pencil, to indicate the 
artistic quality of the work which has been put on this book. 
Every page is a study; the head and tail pieces and the in- 
itial letters are works of art in their way, full of fiue feeling 
and exquisite skill. Older readers will find in them a dis- 
tinct attraction. The work is appropriately bound in stamped 
covers, with suitable designs in tasteful colors, and the 
whole is something which children will prize beyond most 
books which can be put into their hands. 

Songs of a Semite. By Emma Lazarus. (New York: Of- 
fice of the “American Hebrew.”) Miss Lazarus, who is al- 
ready known as a strong and melodious poet, will add to her 
previous reputation by the powerful drama and the short 
but not less meritorious verses which this volume contaias. 
The drama entitled *‘The Dance to Death,” is based on a 
tragic Thuringian episode of the fourteenth century, in 
which the Jews of Nordhausen perished by the flames. The 
shorter poems are on various eubjects, and illustrate the 
originality and scope of the author's genius We take a 
few lines from one of the most forcible selections : 

THE CROWING OF THE RED COCK. 
Across the Eastern sky has glowed 
The flicker of a biood red dawn ; 
Once more the clarion cuck has crowed, 
Once more the sword of Christ is drawn. 
A million burning rooftrees light 
The world-wide path of Israel’s flight. 


Where is the Hebrew’s fatherland ? 
The folk of Christ is sore bested ; 
The Sen of Man is bruised and banned, 
Nor finds whereon to lay his head. 
His cup is gall, hie meat is tears, 
His passion lasts a thousand years. 


Each crime that wakes in man the beast 
1s visited upon his kind. 

‘The lust of mobs, the greed of priest, 
The tyranny of kings, combined 

To root his seed from earth again ; 

His record 1s one cry of pain, 


When the long roll of Christian guilt 
Against bis sires and kin 1s known, 

The flood of tears, the life-blood spilt, 
The agony of ages shown, 

What ocerns can the stain remove 

From Christian law and Christian love ? 

The American Boy’s Handy Bok. By D. C. Beard. (New 
York: Charles Scribuer’s Sous.) It would be hard to discover 
in any book-store a better book of its kind than this of Mr. 
Beard’s He is evidently one of the delightfnl ‘old boys” 
who has not forgotten that be was once a young boy himeelf, 
and, mindful of his own youthful experiences in the matter 
of games and sports, he has in this book done so much to 
provide useful, healthful instruction, and genuine sport and 
good times for the younger generation of American youth, 
that they will at once ina body vote him a capital fellow, 
and establish his book as a daily guide for play-hours. 
Unlike most books of this kind that have appeared, reprints 
of similar English works, it is devoted chiefly and primarily 
to the intereste and delectation of American boys, and there is 
not an amusement described but what is characteristic of 
American boy-life on any American play-grouod. Fall, 
simple, and plain directions for every kind of amusement, 
from kite-time in March to the parlor games by the winter 
fireside, are given, and illustrated carefuily by the author's 
own drawings. It is an exceptionally good boy's book, the 
only blemish of which is the large price, which will keep it 
from the hands of the boys who most need it; namely, those 
who cannot afford expensive pleasures and must manufacture 
the apparatus of their enjoyment, the aids to which in this 
book constitute its great value. A less costly edition would 
be hailed with pleasure by an army of bright-faced urchins 
all over the land. 

American Prose. With Introduction and Notes by the edi- 
tor of “American Poems.”’ (Boston : Houghton, M ffl n& Co.) 
Great people, specially if they be of one’s own nation, need 
not to be introduced to their audiences or deecribed. They 
are familiar to the people by reason of their greatness, and 
so there needs to be said but little of the illustrious company 
whom the editor of ‘‘American Pvems” has gathered to- 
gether in the present work. Hawthorne, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and Emerson al! 
appear, and it goes without sayiog that Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. bave given them a setting proportionate to their worth 
in this richly-bound, red-lined and gilt-edged book. The 
editor says ‘‘ the book does not profess to be representative 
of the authors included, but complete papers or stories have 
been taken of a lengtn permitting a fair display of some of 
the author's characteristics,” and in almost every instance 
the chuice has been a happy one. Indeed, with such names, 
how could it be otherwise ? 

Songs from the Dramatists. Edited by Robert Bell. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co) This is a handsome reprint of 
an admirable old book which once evjoyed a well-deserved 
popularity, and in which the readers of te day will flad afund 
of the best poetry. It is a collection of those choice lyrical 
poems which the earlier English dramatists were fond of in- 
terspersing through their works, and which are notale for 
sweetness, quaintness, and the freshest and most charming 
sentiment. The drumatic songs of the Elizabethan age are 
among the very best productions of that great era, and ure 
full of that singing quality which is the highest element in 
lyrical verse. A volume which contains the songs of Hey- 
wood, Lyly, Greene, Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, Beaumont 
& Fietcher, Sir Juhn Suckling, Shirley, Davenant, Dryden, 
and tneir contemporaries through several generations, will 
contain, it goes without saying, some of the very best poetry 
in our language. The volume is handsomely printed, with 
broad margins and with a tasteful binding, and needs no 
commendatioa to lovers of English verse. 

Point Lace and Diamonds. Poems by Geo. A. Baker, Jr. 
(New York: R. Worthington.) These society verses of Mr, 





Baker’s, first published in 1875 and until now out of print, 
are too well known to require any extended comment on this 
new edition, and it is needless to say that of the Americans 
who have tried the art of sketching familiar soviety episodes 
in verse, somewhat as Dumaurier has done with his pencil 
in Lendon ‘*‘ Punch,” none have touched more lightly and 
cleverly on the salient point of an episode in itself light and 
trivial than has Mr. Baker. His verses have an agreeable 
sparkle and effervescence, similiar to the conversation and 
life of the society they portray, and with both it is no dis- 
paragement to aay that a little goes a great way. ‘loo much 
satiates the taste and destroys the flavor. The volume con- 
tains two new poems, ‘‘ De Lunatico,” and ‘ Pro Patria et 
Gloria,” with Miss Addie Ledyard’s familiar illustrations, 
and in a!l butthe rather cheap design of the cover is agree- 
able to the eyes. 

The Action and Use of Aloohol in the Human Body, By 
K. O. Beard, M. D. (Chicago: Beard Bros.) This is one of 
a series of little tracts or elementary lessons in hygiene. If 
the others are as clear and concise as this, and as practical, 
the series will deserve a wide circulation. The only fault to 
be found with itis its assumption that the only thing for 
which men drink wine is alcohol. The truth is that the 
desire for etimulant is only one of the reasons which lead 
men to drink wine, and that as yet science has found no way 
of preserving in palatable form the juices of the fruits of 
the earth except nature’s way by the intermixture of alcohol 
The action of this substance in the human bedy is in the 
main truthfully and clearly described in this little tract, but 
it does not describe fully either the uses or the effects of all 
alcoholic drinks. 

Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary. Household edition. 
(Boston: Houghton, M fiiin & Co.) It is always pleasant to 
meet old friends, even in new attire and unfamiliar surround- 
ngs ; to repew old associations and create new ones. There- 
fore it is with pleasure we acknowledge the new edition of 
the poems of Alice and Powe Cary which Houghton, M filin 
& Co. bave issued in an attractive form, if we may except the 
rather cheap binding, with the poems classified; thus facilitat- 
ing comparison and references. Extended comment on the 
poems is, of course, unnecessary, and it remains only to be 
said that all admirers of these gertle sisters will be glad that 
their works have been still further perpetuated by uhis ad- 
mirable household edition. 


Charactr Sketches. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt.) An incomplete account of any prominent 
person is apt to be misleading, for only those traits of char- 
acter to which the writer is specially attracted will be pre- 
sented. Half truths are often worse than whol:errors. 80 
it needs a wise and skillful man to sketch character, and do 
it satisfactorily. The author has succeeded admirably in the 
eight outlines that are here drawn. There is enougn to make 
the reader want more, and the lives of the men and women 
he has chosen to sketch cannot too often be urged upon 
the attention of those who are seeking the elements of 
strong and useful character. This is a good book to read 
aloud and talk about in the family circle. 

Miss Dewberry’s Scholars. By Mrs. Margaret E Sangater. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) Mrs. Sangster, whose 
contributions to juvenile literature are always acceptable, 
has added to her previous work in this line a pleasing story 
of school and home life. The circle which it describes is 
@ quiet and untroubled one, the children live simply and 
happily, and the tone of the book is good ard wholesome. 
Mrs. Sangster does not resort to exciting or adventurous in- 
cidents for success: her stories are written in the ordinary 
plan of domestie experience, and their interest lies in their 
unaffected naturalness. 


Success in Farming. By Waldo F. Brown. (Springfield, 
Obio: R. 8. Thompson ) This is a neat book made up of 
articles treating of farming and rural topics, such as ‘‘ Selec- 
tions ef the Farm,” “Farm Buildings,” ‘‘ Fencing,” ‘‘ Hired 
Help,” articles on crops, stock, dairying, etc. The book is 
a practical one, and should be helpful, as it is written from 
a farmer's standpoint, and with a spirit that appreciates im 
provement and progress. The concluding chapter, ‘* Coun- 
try Homes,” we especially commend. 


Happy Hours With Our Little People. (New York: Amer- 
ican Tract Society.) Tis choicely printed and very attract- 
ively bound book, with its full page illustrations, will not fail 
to interest the great audience for whom it was prepared. 
The pictures are illustrative of a great variety of subjects, 
from the New Evgland snowball fight to the offerings of 
Hindoo girls; while the letter-press is simple and enter- 
taining. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A. C. Armstrong & Son will shortly publish W.W. New- 
ell’s ‘* How and When of Revivals.” 

—James Clement Ambrose, of Chicago, ovened his lecture 
season Oct. 28, at Columbus, Ohio, with thirty-two engage- 
ments in that State. Subject: ‘‘ The Sham Family.” 

—Robert Carter & Bros. have published a new edition of 
Krummacher’s well known work, * The Suffcring Saviour; 
or Meditations on the Last Days of Christ.” . 

—Munkacsy’s great picture of ‘‘ Christ before Pilate” is 
now on exhibition at Liverpool. Let us hope that it will 
travel still further west, and that we may yet see it in Amer- 
ica. 

—E. de Amicis’s ‘‘ Sketches of Military Life in Italy” and 
Lady Bioomfield’s ‘* Reminiscences of Court and D plomatic 
Life” are in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and will shortly 
be published. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish in November the 
‘‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Prentiss.” In addition to the oarrative, 
the volume will contain a copious selection from her corres- 
pondence, especially on topics relating to the Uhbristian life 
and interesting personal reminiscences. 

—Boston is to have @ new monthly magazine which is to 





be partly original and partly electic. It is to be published 
by A. H. Rulfe & Co., and to be called ‘‘The Periodical 
World.” It will devote its space to facts, news, and com- 
ments up%n current periodical literature. 

—The Rev. Julius H. Ward will deliver this winter his two 
series of lectures; one on *‘ The History of the Church in 
Eng'and and America,” and the other on ‘Personality of 
Present Religious Movements.” These lectures have excited 
much interest where they have been delivered. 

—An illustrated book entitled ‘‘ Edens of Italy” is an- 
nounced by Thomas Whittaker, New York. The author is 
Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D., LL. D., and his book will be em- 
bellished with over one hundred fine wood cuts. The pub- 
lisher has added an ample index and a good map. 

—The latest of the numerous family of birthday books is 
iseued by Appleton & Co., and made up of selections from 
Bryant. Both on account of the quality of the poetry which 
it contains, and of the tastefulness of printing a: d binding, 
it must be regarded as one of the very best of the birthday 
books. 

—The article which will attract most attention in ‘‘ The 
Critic’ of Nov. 4 is one by Frank R Stockton, on ‘* A Sab- 
bath for Brain-workers.” Though less humorous than some 
of Mr. Stockton’s writings, it is none the less worth reading. 
Miss Edith M. Thomas contributes a poem to the same 
pumber. 

—‘* Wide Awake" for November is full of capital stories, 
eketches, and admirable illustrations. Mrs Pratt may be 
commended 4s an editor who understands what young people 
want to read ard who studies to meet their tustes. The 
Christmas number will have, among other contribations, a 
story by Mr. McCormick. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce, among other Fall pnblica- 
tions, Lamb's *‘ Essays of E ia.” edited by Rev. A Ainger; 
‘* Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a Record and Study,” by William 
Sharp; ‘‘A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen”; lectures on art 
by R. 8. Poole, E J. Poynter, William Morris and others ; 
and a new American novel, ‘‘ Mr. Isaavs,”” by F. M. Craw- 
ford. 

—The Rey. C Van Norden, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of 8t. Albans, Vt , has in the press a little theol -zical 
treatise, entitled, ‘‘ The Outermost Rim and Beyond,” which 
will shortly be issued by A D F Randolph & Co. This 
work is addressed to incipient doubters, an. is a defense of 
essential Christian ethics and dogma from the author's stand- 
point. 

—‘*The Magazine of American History " (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co ) presents a very interesting variety of articles in its 
November number. Henry P. Johnson writes of * Colonel 
Barick and Arnold's Treason ;" *‘ The Habits and Customs of 
the Pawnee Indians” are described by John B. Danbar, and 
there isa very readable article on the ** Origin of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.” 

—Macmillan & Co. have published ‘‘O!ld Christmas” and 
‘Bracebridge Hall” from [rving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” with the 
original illustrations by Caldecott, clearly printed in two 
broad columns, in paper covers, for twenty cents each, 
The same publishers have added to their low-prie+d edition 
of popular novels Annie Keary’s excellent story, ‘‘A Doubt- 
ing Heart.” 

—The ‘‘ London Globe” says: ‘‘ Up to the date of the nat- 
uralization of the two American magsz.nes, ‘Scribner's’ 
and ‘ Harper's,’ the wood-cuts in English magazines were 
simply ludicrous. We had got into a yroove of illustration, 
and the public were forced to be contented with it; but when 
the above-named American mag»#zines appeared, ard the 
public saw what could be got at the same price, there was 
ap outcry, and consequent reform in the right direction is 
everywhere apparent.” 

—Among the most beautiful and appropriate holiday 
gifte, the Emerson aad Longfellow calendars, issued by 
Houghton, M fflin & Co., must take a leading place. The 
Longfellow Calendar is divided into three panels, the upper 
giving a glimpse of the historic house in which he lived and 
the B-lfry of Bruges; the lower panels pictures of Priscilla 
and Evangeline. The portrait of Longfellow is a very ex- 
cellent one. The Emerson Calendar has for its principal 
decoration a pine-tree, with a vignette of the home at Con- 
cord under its branches. Both calendars are handsomely 
printed in many colors, with excellent selections for each 
day in the year, and are sold at a dollar apiece. 

—The Christmas number of the Loxdon ‘Graphic’ 
promises to be up to the extraordinarily bigh standard which 
this great illustrated paper basset for itself. Mr. Miilais has 
painted for 1t a characteristic picture, ‘‘ Little Mrs. Gamp;"» 
an illustration of especial interest in this country will be 
Boughton’s ‘“ New Year's Day in Old New York.” There 
will be the usual number of Christmas stories, and the im- 
mente popularity is indicated by the fact that an ed tion of 
560,000 copies will be printed. The London “ Iliustrated 
News” will not fall behind its contemporary. It will repro- 
duce Millais’s ‘* Cinderella” iv colors, and will contain a great 
variety of Christmas pictures. For sale by the International 
News Company, 31 Beekman street, New York. 

—William Black, the novelist, says that he never had any 
systematized education to speak of, but managed to pick up 
@ vast urray of smatterings—a crude and confused jumble of 
hydraulics, Latin verbs, vegetable physiology, Czerny’s Ex- 
ercises for the Piano, and a dozen other things. The result 
of all this was that he found himeelf engaged at one and the 
same time on a translation of Livy which was to excel in 
literal accuracy anything the world nad ever seen before; 
on the formation of a complete collection of British flowering 
plants ; and on the construction—on paper—of a perpetual- 
motion machine. But the chiefest of his ambitions, he says 
‘was to become @landscype painter; and I laboured away 
for a year or two at the Government School of Art, and pre- 
sented my friends with the most horrible abowinations in 
water-color and oils. As an artist I was a complete failure, 
and so quailfied myself for becoming in after life, for a time, 
an artcritic.—[ Harper's Weekly, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The first snow of the season is reported from Grand 
Forks, D. T. 

—The New York Central freight house at Rochester, N.Y., 
was burned last week. 

—When all the troops get back from Egypt, the Queen in- 
tends to review them. 

—The damage by the terrible floods in the Southern Tyrol 
is estimated at over $1,500,000 florins. 

—The village of Grindelwald, near Berne, Switzerland, has 
been almost entirely demolished by a recent hurricane. 

—What with the famine in Ireland and the floods in Eng- 
land, “‘ the tight little islands” appear to be in a bad way. 

—A movement has been started in England to erect a euit- 
able memorial to John Wesley, at Epworth, his birthplace. 

—*Josh Billings” is in New York, having lately returned 
from an extended tour through New England and Canada. 

—The father of Lawrence Barrett, the actor, died last 
week in Paterson. He had been in feeble health for a long 
time. 

—Mme. Nilsson lost in the Park Theater fire a case of cos- 
tumes containing the dresses for “‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Mignon,” and 
“* Lohengrin.” 

—New York is discussing the question of celebrating its 
centennial anniversary “‘ Evacuation Day,” which occurs 
November 25th. 

—There was a great hail storm in Iowa last week. One 
life was lost, seven people were badly injured, and property 
was damag ‘d to the extent of over $70,000. 

—It is said Washington eociety will be very gay this win- 
ter, and that an added element of interest will be a weddirg 
at the White House and its consequent gayeties. 

—The Dartmouth College foot-ball team defeated the Mc- 
Gill University team at Hanover, N. H., on Thursday of last 
week. Now forthe Dartmouth yell, ‘‘ Wah-hoo-wah !" 

—Wagner will be seventy years old on the 22d of next 
May. The report that he has commenced a new work is 
denied. He is now in Venice with his wife and children. 

—It is said that the publishing firm of Harper & Brothers 
will erect a great branch establishment in Cincinnati, the 
building to be of pressed brick, six or eight stories in height. 

—Roman political circles are agitated over the election to 
the Chamber of Deputies of Signor Coccapiller. Four 
months ago he was not known publicly, but was engaged as 
a circus rider. 

—The London ‘‘ Queen” says that some idea of the luxury 
in Mr. Bennett's yacht, the ‘‘ Namouna,” may be gained by 
the fact that even in the engineer's room the sofas are covered 
with real morocco. 

—The Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs has advised the 
Emperor not to return the visit of King Humbert of Italy at 
Rome, out of political considerations. The visit has there- 
fore been deferred. 

—Thirty Armenians arrived in New York last week at 
Castle Garden. They are skilled in the raising of the silk- 
worm, and propose to occupy government land and carry on 
their trade in this country. 

—November ist. was Founder's Day at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., and was celebrated appropriately by faculty and 
students in Pardee Hall. The annual athletic tournament 
took place in the afternoon. 

London “ Truth” says that gentlemen are becoming fond 
of five o’clock tea, and as arule the younger the man the 
fonder he is of the tea. Perbaps the tea gown and its wearer 
will account for the change. 

—The iron bridge over the Savannah River at Savannah, 
Ga., was finished Jast week and opened to regular traffic. 

is a magnificent structure, is considered the finest bridge 

the South, and cost $100,000. 

—England is excited over the burning of a Pullman car 
attached to an express train from London to Glasgow. The 
fire caught from the stove. One passenger was burned to 
death, and the others escaped with great difficulty. 

—It is considered a settled fact that an International 
Chess Tournament will be held in London within a year. A 
preliminary meeting was held recently by the committee 
having the matter in hand, and great interest was shown. 

—tThe burning of three theaters in one week is a notable 
circumstance ; the Park and Alhambra theaters of New York, 
and the Massini Theater at Barcelona, Spain. The Park 
Theater conflagration was the only one attended with loss of 
life. 
—Mrs. Langtry will give a performance for the benefit of 
the families of the men who lost their lives in the Park 
Theater fire. She has expressed her disapproval of two in- 
stitutions: the elevated railroads and the street pavements. 

—Artistic excellence: A German critic remarked, on seeing 
Madame Modjeska play in London, ‘‘She did only sniffel in 
moderation and zop in de brobber places.” Could there be 
higher praise than this for an actress: to know when and just 
how much to weep ? 

—The Pope has sent san autograph letter tothe Queen 
thanking her for the interest shown in the welfare of the 
Catholics throughout her dominions, and for the religious 
freedom enjoyed under the British Government. The letter 
was accompanied with gifts. 

—President Arthur has manifested much interest in the 
Bartholdi Statue, and has signified his intention of attending, 
accompanied by his cabinet, the public meeting to be beld 
in the Academy of Music for the purpose of arousing 
general interest in the affair. 

—Sheppard F. Knapp, Jr., son of Mr. 8. F. Knapp, a well- 
known broker and sportsman of New York city, was taken 
suddenly with heart-disease while out fishing in the Hudson 
River last week, and, falling over the edge of the boat, his 
body sank, and was not recovered. 

—General Sir Garnet Wolseley reached Dover on his re- 
turn from Egypt, October 28. He was received by a great 
crowd of peop'e with enthusiasm. At London he was met by 
Mr. Gladstone, \iv Duke of Cambridge, and others. He will 


proceed to Balmoral, where the Queen is now staying. 





—While the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were in 
Bristol lately, a loyal member of the Town Council recalled 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s act of gallantry by throwing his over- 
coat on the muddy pavement as the Duchess alighted from 
the carriage. We did not learn what big clothing house he 
was advertising. 

—John McCullough, the actor, gave a benefit in St. Louis, 
Mo., last week for the benefit of the widow and children of 
the late Col. Slayback, who, it will be remembered, was shot 
by Mr. Cockrill, an editor of one of the St. Louis dailies, 
some weeks since. The benefit netted between seven and 
eight thousand dollars. 

—A meeting of the Longfellow Memorial Committee was 
held November 19th in London with a good attendance of 
prominent people. (t was unanimously resolved that a bust 
of Longfellow be placed in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey; 500 pounds are already subscribed toward the erec- 
tion of the memorial. 

—At last accounts Mrs. Scoville, Guiteau's sister, had fled 
from Chicago and taken refuge at the Tecumseh House at 
London, Ontario. She is very quiet, sees no one, and says 
her only object in going to London is to escape the jurisdic- 
tion of the Illinois courts, which declared her insane. She 
will remain until she can secure « new trial. 

—An old tree known as the Washington Irving Elm, in 
Battery Park, was cut down last week. It has stood for half 
a century, and was planted, the story goes, by the great 
writer when he lived in the old hotel at Battery Place and 
Broadway. An enthusiastic youvg naturalist, when the tree 
had fallen, counted the rings and found there were seventy- 
seven. 

—Richard Wagner has sold the copyright of all his musical 
productions to Schott, the Mayence publisher, the considera- 
tion of the agreement being the yearly payment to the com- 
poser of 150,000 marks (about $35,000). This annuity is also 
to be paid to Wagner's heirs for thirty years after his death. 
And still it is thought the publicher has made a profitable 
contract. 

—Wnm. F. Booth, a Yale student twenty-one years of age, 
and for two years and more a resident of New Haven, applied 
to the Board of Selectmen last week to be made a voter, and 
was refused the privilege because ‘‘ students in an institution 
of learning are not entitled to the privileges of an elector.” 
The affair created considerable of asensation, and the young 
man intends to bring the matter into court, it is said, as a 
** test case.’” 

—Mr. Oscar Wilde sent » letter last week to Wallack's 
Theater, asking for a specialiy good seat for Mrs. Lanugtry’s 
first night, because he had been engaged to write up and 
criticize her costumes in ‘‘ An Unequal Match” for a New 
York daily. The curiosity of the ladies over the result of 
this new caper of the wsthete’s will be hardly less than their 
interest in the Jersey Lily herself. 

—During the performance of the Beethoven Symphony at 
the first Brooklyn Philarmonic Rehearsal last week, in the 
Academy of Music at Broeklyn, a lady alarmed by the smoke 
from a neighboring chimney or street fire, that stole in 
through an open window, gave a fhrill cry of “Fire!” and 
immediately the audience, chiefly composed of ladies, were 
roused into a frenzy of excitement and terror. A panic was 
imminent, and a frightful disaster was prevented only by the 
serenity of some gentlemen, who controlled the crowd and 
assured them of the falsity of the alarm. Many left the house 
notwithstanding. 

—In Westminster Abbey there has just been unveiled a 
tablet to the memory of Balfe, the composer of the ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” and other familiar works. The tablet is in the 
northwest aisle, side by side with the monuments of Henry 
Purcell and Dr. Samuel Arnold, and elose to the tomb of 
William Sterndale Bennett. It is of fine white Carrara 
marble, and besides the inscription bears a representation of 
the scores of the operas of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl” and ‘‘ The 
Talisman,” and a portrait of Balfe, who was born in May, 
1808, and died in October, 1870. Canon Duckworth gave an 
address at the unveiling, and many prominent people in the 
musical world were present. 

—The Sydney “ Morning Herald” of August 25 says: ‘‘ We 
learn from acorrespondent that, a short time ago, Mrs. G. 
A. D. M’Arthur Campbell, formerly a resident of Coonamble, 
distinquished herself by a deed of admirable bravery. Mrs. 
Campbell was a passenger in a steamer from Hongkong to 
one of the northern ports of Queensland, and one day a little 
boy about four years of age, to whom the lady was much at- 
tached, fell overboard, the accident occurring through a sud- 
den lurch of the vessel. With the exception of Mrs. Campbell 
and the man at the wheel, all the passengers and crew were 
at dmner. Without waiting for a life buoy, or divesting her- 
self of any clothing, and simply saying to the man at the 
wheel, ‘‘ Don’t tell the child’s mother,” Mrs. Campbell 
plunged into the water, swam to the boy, and held him up 
till both were rescued, the steamer haying been promptly 
stopped and a boat lowered. Neither the lady nor the boy 
was much the woree for the immersion.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Fourth Annual Convention of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety was held in Chickering Hall, New York, last week, the Rev. 
Randolph McKim in the chair. The Rev. Henry C. Potter, of Grace 
Church, presented the following resolution, which was passed unan- 
imously: ** That, owing to the evils springing from intemperances 
economically, socially, morally, and religiously, it is the duty of all 
Christian bodies to support some well-considered scheme of temper- 
ance reform.” 

—The disaffected members of the Church of Christian Endea- 
vor, at Brooklyn, N. Y., have organized a elub known as the En- 
deavor Club. 

—The German Protestant churches of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark celebrated the anniversary of the birth of the Reformation— 
October 81, 1517—with appropriate services in the churches, las; 
week. 





—The South Baptist Church and the Pilgrim Baptist Church at New 
York have united, under the name of the West Thirty-third street 
Charch. The Rev. A. Stewart Walsb, the pastor of the Senth 
Charch, is pastor of the united church. 

—The Kings County Sunday-School Associations have decided 
through their committee to hold a convention, November 16, in the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Three del- 
egates are requested from each school, and it isto be hoped thata 
lively interest will be taken in the convention by the teachers, super- 
intendents, and pastors. In union is strength. 

—A prominent minister of New York entered the appointed place 
to register, and the following conversation took place: * Well, Doc- 
tor, you’ve come once more to enjoy the inestimable privilege?” 
“No,” said the Doctor, quietly, *‘I do not regard the ballot as a 
privilege. I would not vote if I could help it. Nor doI claim it asa 
right. I have no more right to the ballot than to the Presidency. It 
is a duty imposed by my country ; and I shall come to its discharge as 
I go to my pulpit, and shgll pray to be guided in my voting as in my 
preaching.” There was silence. 

—Upwards of fifty thousand dollars have been subscribed in Phila- 
delphia alone, within the past year, towards the special fand for 
clearing the property of the American Sunday-School Union, and in- 
creasing its capital, for the prosecution of its great national work. 
Over forty thousand dollars of the amount have already been paid. 
The Society earnestly-desires to increase the subscriptions to one 
hundred thousand dollars before the end of this year. Ten thousand 
dollars have been offered by a generous friend of the cause, if ninety 
thousand are subscribed by others on or before December 31, 1882, 

—The “*New York Times” of Oct. 30, in an article headed 
“Church Contributions,” gives the following statistics, as the 
amounts of money contributed for benevolent and congregational 
purposes by the different denominations: Episcopal—Number of 
churches in the city, 79; membership, 25,526 ; amount of money con- 
tributed, $550,407 ; number of churches of the denomination in the 
country, 4,264; membership, 344,530; amount contributed, $7,311,- 
784, Presbyterian—City members, 19,871; amount contributed for 
benevolence, $365,854; church purposes, $318,879. Total, $684,733 ; 
whole country—Members, 592,625 ; amount for benevolent purpores, 
$3,083,383 : church purposes, $6,862,640; total, $9,946,023. Methodist 

—An article published in The Christian Union last summer on pro 

bation after death led some of the members of the Presbyterian 
Church‘of Clyde, N. Y.,to ask their pastor,,the Rev. W. H. Bates,jto de- 
liver a sermon on probation hereafter. The sermon was preached 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 22, to a crowded congregation, Mr. Bates 
dec'aring in snbstance that the doctrine of probation after death 
necessarily involves the probation of the redeemed in heaven and 
the insufficiency of probation in this life; that it violates the prin- 
ciples upon which trial and judgment proceed, and is contrary to 
the analogies from the case of the fallen angels. He also empha- 
sized the evil influence of the doctrine practically on revelation, 
affirming that only two passages of Scripture can be claimed to 
teach it inferentially, while many passages declare implicitly that 
there is no probation hereafter. 
—Members in city, 13,359 ; money for benevolent purposes, $45,555; 
church purposes, $200,661. Total, $246,217 ; members, whole country, 
1,717,567 ; money for benevolent purposes, $3,549,394; church pur- 
poses, $11,296,032; total, $14,845,426. Baptiet—Members in city, 12,- 
725 ; total contributions for all purposes, $328,370 : members in whole 
country, 2,336,006 ; total contributions for all purposes, $14,600,000. 
Dutch Reformed—Members in city, 6,938 ; amount cortributed for 
all purposes, $178,698 ; members in whole country, 89,167; amount 
contributed for all purposes, $1,002,368. Congregational—Members 
in city, 2,466; contributions for benevolent purposes, $50,000; 
church purposes, $85,000; members in whole conntry, 381,697 ; 
amount contributed for benevolent purposes, $1,227,108 ; church pur- 
poses, $5,700,000. Catholic—Members of city churches, 500,000; 
contributions, $1,125,000 ; members whole country, $6,350,000; con- 
tributions, $20,000,000. Amounts per capita for benevolent pur- 
poses : Episcopal, $21; Presbyterian, $4; Methodist, $1.50; Baptist, 
$2.00; Dutch Reformed, $2.00; Congregational, $3.00; Lutheran, 
$2.00 ; Jews, $23. 

—The annual meeting of the General Committee on Charch” Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church began its session Nov. 3, 
at Philadelphia. The object of this committee is to estimate the 
amount to be raised and distributed in each conference for church 
extension purposes,and it is composed of the Bishops and certain rep- 
resentatives of the church extension districts. The receipts during 
the ten months ending Oct. 31 were $109,895.31 on general account; 
on Loan Act Fund, $192,277.16. The disbursements for same period 
on general account, $106,085.07 ; on Loan Fund account, $174,394.07. 
Churches aided by donations, 248; by loans only, 31; by loans and 
donations, 109. Jan. 1, 1892, the receipts of this year had been an- 
ticipated to the amount of $25,092.83, which amount has been real- 
ized. The committee ask for interest in their work, and an increase 
of $33,664.48 to enable them to do the work of the coming year effect- 
ivelyne American Institute of Christian Philosophy has wisely in- 
stituted a course of lectures to be delivered this winter in New York 
city. The lecturers are men of high character and accomplishments. 
It is intended to make these discourses popular in the best sense, 
adapting them to thinking people who have no time for professional 
stadies. It is desired that Christians will use their influence to 
bring the young to these lectures. By the manificence of a few per- 
sons, the whole course is thrown open to the public. The first series 
will be delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, corner Thirty-fourth 
Street and sixth Avenue, on six successive Tuesday evenings, and 
the programme is as follows: November 14, Washington Giadden, 
D.D., Springfield, Mass., ‘Christianity and Social Science”; 
November 21, Francis L. Patton, D.D. LL.D., Princeton, ** Theistic 
Discussion ; Historical Sketch”; November 28, H. H. Tucker, 
D.D., LL.D., Providence, “*The Incarnation and the Fundamental 
Problem of Modern Thought’; December 12, Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
“What the Bible is and WhyI Believe It”; December 19, J. B. 
Thomas, D.D., ** The Lamp of the Body.” - 

—The Hebrew-Christian work, New York city, is progressing very 
favorably under the care of Mr. Freshman, as the following letter wil| 
show: “ We thankfully acknowledge the many encouragements we 
have experienced thus far. The whole work is making steady prog- 
ress. During the most solemn season of the year to the Jew, viz., 
New Year and Day of Atonement, we had the privilege, three Sun- 
days in succession, of baptizing a number of Israelites. A large 
number of inquirers have come to us seeking to be instructed; as 
many as eighty have called during one month. The Sunday-school, 
held over a Jewish synagogue, is increasing in interest. In addition 
to this, Mrs. Freshman has a Saturday class of Hebrew children, and 
on Thursdays a sewing school for girls. Our assistant, Brother 
Magath, has been faithful in visiting the Hebrew people, distribating 
tracts, and showing that Jeeus isthe Messiab. No Christian can 
doubt that it is our daty te labor for the evangelizing of God’s ancient 
people, ‘ that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy.’ We 
appeal for help—it has been a great struggle to meet necessary ex- 

trust that many will respond liberally toan object so 
worthy and a work so encouraging.” 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associations throughout the world, 
by appointment of successive World’s Conferences and International, 
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State, and Provincial Conventions, have for some years regularly 
observed the second Suoday in November, with the week following, 
as a Day and Week of Prayer for young men and for the success of 
Christian effort in their behalf. Active preparations are now in 
progress for the meetings, which will be held simultaneously daring 
the week beginning Sunday, Nov. 12. The growth of this young 
organization has been marvelous, The number of Associations in 
various cour.tries is over 2,600, with an approximate membership of 
200,000. The International Committee of the United States and 
Canada reports statistics for 1882 of 779 associations, of which 659 
have an aggregate membership of 82,375, and 69 own buildings valued 
at:$2,700,479, Special and distinctive efforts on behalf of the 60,000 
college students, the 100,000 commercial travelers, thé 500,000 Ger- 
man-speaking young men, the 500,000 colored young men, and the 
1,000,000 railroad men of North America, are made by the Interna- 
tional Committee with the most gratifying results. One hundred 
and eeventy-fonr College Associations are already in operation, and 
the railroad corporations show their appreciation of the railroad 
Associations by contributing over $50,000 a year to their support. 
During the past two years 261 young men have been carefully dealt 
with by the agents of the Committee concerning their entrance into 
the Secretaryship, and 65 of these have been placed in the work. 
The present number of paid Secretaries and assistants is 272. About 
160 American cities of 7,500 inhabitants are yet without such Asso- 
ciation secretaries, and the Committee desire to supply these as fast 
as suitable young men can be found and the funds for their support 
secured. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. George O. Barnes is holding revival scrvices in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

—Maural tablets of brass, as memorials of Dr, Leonard Bacon and 
Dr. Nathaniel William Taylor, have been piaced in Center Church at 
New Haven. The memorial to the former by the church society and 
to the latter by his deacendants. 

—Last Sunday for the first time in over fifty years the Bacon pew 
in the old Center Church in New Haven was empty during ser- 
vices, The many eons of the venerable Dr. Leonard Bacon, who now 
follow in the work to which their father devoted his life, were occu- 
pante of that pew from early childhood, and grandsons of the vener- 
ahle pastor first sat there nearly a score of years ago. The Bacon 
residence on Church Street is no longer occupied by the family, the 
two daughters, Miss Nellie and Miss Alice, have gone to Colorado 
Springer, where one of the sone, Alfred, is profeseor in a college. 

—The Oriental Coffee House Company of Boston are meeting 
with every success. They have opened new rooms on [Green Street, 
calledthe Alhambra. The rooms are large and well lighted, fur- 
niehed with piano, billiard table, coffee, cigars, tables for lunches 
and games, and flowers. Men and women frequent it who have 
been in the habit of visiting the grog-ehop more because it was the 
only comfortable place to which they had access than from a love 
for liquor. This place gives comfort and amusement without the 
temptations of the liquor saloon, and {solves one question of the 
social problem. It gives the visitors new viewe of life by bringing 
them in contact with people of refinement who are interested in 
heir welfare, and one step is taken upward in their lives. 

—The Congregational churches of Hampden County, Mass., have 
appointed a committee to divide the churches of the county into con- 
venient groups to hold fellowship meetings during the winter. This 
has been found to be very helpful to the churches, spiritually and 
socially. The friendships formed between the members of the dif- 
ferent churches in one group leading to requests that that group re- 
main the same for the ensuing year. This cannot always be done, as 
the desire isto put those churches which will be most helpful to 
each other in one group, and circumstances change from year to 
year. 

—A Home designed for young ladies was opened at New Haven, 
Conn., last week. One church in New Haven bas furnished one 
room completely, and it is expected that other churches wili follow 
the example. The building is a large mansion admirably adapted 
for ite present purpose, and has 100 inmates. It is not only de- 
signed as a home for young ladies who reside permanently in the 
city, but also for those who visit the city for a short time. Teachers 
for different studies have engagements to furnish instruction to 
those of the boarders who may desire it, at reasonable rates. The 
Home is not a charitable institution, but a Home. The ladies who 
originated and carried out this thought deserve eredit. 

—The Rev. Henry E. Mott's resignation of his position as pastor 
of the Congregational church at Augusta, Maine, has been already re- 
ferred to in these columns. The immediate cause of it was a sermon, 
or sermons, regarded by some of his congregation as inconsistent 
with orthodox views and the creed of the church. A Congre- 
gational council of churches in the vicinity was called, to act on 
his resignation. A full statement was heard from Mr. Mott, after 
which the following resolution was passed by the council: ** The 
Council, after having made a careful examination of the case, are 
gratified by the exolicit declaration on ‘he part of the Rev, Henry E. 
Mott, of his adherence to the doctrine of eternal retribution and his 
denial of a belief in a probation beyond the present life; neverthe- 
}ese, under all the circumstances, we hereby concur in the decision of 
the church and parish, and advise that the pastoral relation be now 
terminiated.” 

THE WEST. 


—A singular distinction in morals is that made in a Southwestern 
region of which a missionary of the American Sunday-school Usion 
writes: “I am in a new portion of my field, where many are out- 
breakingly wicked, yet,in a sense, moral, honorable, and kind- 
hearted; destitute of vital godliness, and knowing nothing of Chris- 
tian work, yet there is much denominational animosity, which I am 
striving to overcome, and with some success. I am planting Sunday- 
schools in places where their preachera have failed.” 

—A Sunday-school ciass in New York, with their lady teacher, 
sent $6 to a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union in 
Dakota, in return for which he sends them a letter of hearty thanks 
from the superintendent of a school on which their bounty was be- 
stowed. It was organized by the miesionarv last May, in the Super- 
intendent’s houre, a little cabin of one room, in the middle of a 
prairie forty miles long and sixteen broad, dotted over by rude cab- 
ins on farms of 160 acres. It is only twenty-eight months since the 
first pioneer settled inthe township. Now they have a new school- 
houee in which the Sunday-schoo! meets, open also to preaching 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union, whose 
field is in Western Georgia, reports to a lady patron in New York city 
that in seven months, though variously hindered, he has organized 
twenty-five new schools, with 119 teachers and 903 scholars, besides 
aiding fifty-five other schools, having 1,824 scholars. He distributed 
in the same time 124 Bibles and 2‘0 Testaments, besides booke, 
papers, etc., by sale or grant, to the amount of $379 74, also second- 
hand booke and papers, traveling 3,331 miles in his own conveyance. 
The country he describes as delightful and healthy ; the leas settled 
communities far apart ; the people primitive in style of living and 
Taanners, generous, hospitable, and sociable ; in the newer sections 
the houses moetly pine log cabins of one room, and sometimes a 
“ shed” for guests; settlers increasing, and work enough on his field 
for a life time. 





—Livingst Missi y Hall of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., was dedicated with appropriate services Oct. 30. The build- 
ng, the gift of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Malden, Maes,, is 208 feet 
long, fifty-two feet in width, and four stories high, with a basement. 
It is designed for a boys’ dormitory, but contains chapel, library, 
recitation-rooms, etc. At the dedication the chapel was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The opening prayer was offered by Bishop 
Payne, the President of Wilberforce University, and was followed 
with an address by Bishop McTyeire, President of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. The dedicatory address was given by Professor Cyrus 
Northrup, of Yale College. It was a masterly production, relating 
to the duty of the national government to aid in the support of 
public schools, appropriating money to the different States on the 
basis of illiteracy. The Rev. Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, President of 
Emory College, Ga., followed Professor Northrop, commmending 
the work of the American Missionary Association South, and ew 
pecially that of the Fisk and Atlanta Universities, General Clinton 
B, Fisk of New York, President of the board of trustees, made the 
closing address. Very acceptable music was furnished by the Mo- 
zart Society, and members of the original Jubilee Singers company. 





FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. Mr, Green, Vicar of Miles Platting, England, who 
was imprisoned for ritualistic practices, has resigned his benefice. 
It is expected that he will be released from custody. 

—Elias Rigge, of the American Mission at Constantinople, Turkey, 
celebrated his golden wedding Sept. 18. He was married in 183%, the 
year he began his missionary labors in the East. Since that time he 
has visited this country but once—1856. He worked seven years 
translating the Bible into Armenian from the original, and he also 
translated it into the Bulgarian, besides assisting in the revision of 
the Turkis® version of the Bible. He is preparing a Bible dictionary 
in Bulgarian, and acommentary. His age is seventy-two years, and 
he is the picture of active good health. His children and grandchildren 
number twenty-one souls. 

—At the recent English Church Congress the Bishop of Lich- 
field was in the chair and gave an eloquert address, in the 
course of which -he said: ‘* And now it may be asked, What 
end is to be served by all these preparations? It has been 
sometimes said—and it may be said again before many days 
are over—that the Church Congress is a mere debating society; 
that it takes no practical steps; that it initiates no new meas- 
ures; that the {discussions are fruitieses and often unreal. Now, 
what is the meaning of these criticisms, and how far are they 
just? Ifit be meant that the Church Congress effects no immediate 
settlement of burning controversies, and that it inangerates no defi- 
nite scheme of practical work, this cannot be denied. This is not the 
function of the Congress. For purposes of legislation and of action 
the Church has her ancient synods and her constituted anthorities, 
Bot it is not therefore by any means destitute of practical results, and 
these of a very valuable kind. First of all, discussion is always 
fruitfal in good if it serves to clear away misapprehension, to 
strengthen true conviction, or to stir men’s minds and hearts to 
greater interest in their daties or greater earnestness in their work. 
The practical result may not appear in a manifesto or a resolutien, 
or in the prospectus of a new church society, nor in the outburst of a 
new religious movement, but it is foand in a clearer grasp of truth, 
a deepened sense of responsibiliiy, and, not least, in a feeling of 
brotherhood ; a deeper realization of the communion of sainte. And 
itis from minds and hearts thus elevated and strengthened and 
stirred that there spring forth, not in the arena of the Congress, but 
in widely scattered homes and distant spheres of labor, new efforts 
and agencies, ventures of faith and works of love. [am firmly con- 
vinced that many a man and many a woman who has come to a 
church congress only to listen to the discussion of certain interesting 
topics has gone home with the whole soul kindled by a sympathetic 
fire to begin some new work, or to labor with a new power and 
earnestness. a = ° — ° . 
The Church must be more aggressive in her work fif she would be 
faithful to her Master. Aggreseiveness is a true note of the Catholic 
Church. It was involved in her first commission ; it is ersential to 
her very life. We have been strengthening the base of our operations 
and preparing our armor for the conflict. But the time iscome to go 
forth to battle. There is a mass of sin and indifference around us on 
every side and an increasing activity of evil in manifold forms. What 
a noble work it would be for the Vhurch of England if throughout al! 
her borders a united effort were now to be made, in the strength of 
the Holy Ghost, to win for God the masses of the people who are 
living in ignorance of his love and in subjection to the powers of evil, 
For the Church is the true Salvation Army, and although we may 
well thank Ged for any permanent good effected by the irregular 
forces which are in motion around us, we have nothing to imitate in 
them but their earnestness and energy. The Church has her own 
methods and her own armor ; and although she brings out of her treas- 
ures things new and old, they are only new in their adaptation to the 
varying circumstances of each succeeding age.” 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Leonard W. Bacon, pastor of the church at Norwich, Conn., has 
notified his congregation of his intention to resign. He is writing a 
life of his father, Dr. Leonard Bacon, and this with other literary 
labors will interfere with his work as a pastor. Hence this decision. 

—Dr. Owen Street, pastor of the church at Lowell, Mass., has been 
secured as instructor of Greek during the present year at Andover 
Theological Seminary. The trustees are to be congratulated. 

— Washington Gladden, pastor of the North Churchjat Springfield 
Mass., it is reported bas received a call to the church at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

—William W. Bacon , pastor of the church of Shoreman, Vt., has 
accepted a call 'o Coventry, Cenn. 

Ed d P. lng ll, pastor of the South Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., it is d, has pted a calitothe Puritan 
Church, of the same city. 

—Alfred T. Waterman, pastor of the charch at Grand Blanc, 
Mich., has resigned, and accepted a call to East Tawas, Mich. 

—Charies P. Watson, pastor of the church at Sheldon, Vt., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Wabasha, Minn. 

—Curtis Graham has received a unanimous call to the church at 
New Lota, L. I. 

—Charies A. Dickinson, pastor of the Second Parisu Church at 
Portland, Me., has received a call to the Kirk Street Church at 
Lowell, Maas. 








EPISCOPAL. 


—Edward W. Worthington, rector of the church at West Haven, 
Conn., goes to Mount Morris, N. Y. 

—Joseph Cruikshank Talbot, Bishop of Indiana, has decided to 
offer his resignation to the House of Bishops. 

—Henry W. Barbour, rector of Trinity Church at Trenton, N. J., 
has received a cali to St. Luke’s Church at San Francisco, Cal 

—S. M. Monson has taken charge of St. John’s Chapel, Newport, 
RL 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Gavin Langmuir, pastor of the American Church at Rome, 
Italy, died of consumption, October 29. 

—James Reid, a licentiate, has been transferred from the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal, Canada, to that of Saginaw, Mich., and 
ordaired by the latter Presbytery at Bay City, Mich. 

—William 8, Pryse has been installed pasror of the church at 
Richland, Mich. 

—E. 8. Hoskins has accepted a call to the church at Holly, Mich. 

—Benjamin L. Agnew, pastor of the North Church at Philadelphia, 
has accepted a cal] to the East Liberty Church at Pitteburg, Pa. 

—Alphonso A. Willitts, of Philadelphia, has accepted the call to 
the pastorate of the Warren Memorial Church at Louisville, Ky., 
and will enter upon hie duties January 1. 

—Charies Clinton Beatty died at his residence at Steubenville, Ohio 
last week, aged seventy-eight years. He was ordained in 1822.. He 
contributed during his life to public institutions $400,000, and leaves 
an estate of $150,000. 

—John L. Scott, pastor of the church at Matteawau, L. I., has 
received a call to the church at East Boston, Masa. 

—John McLachlan was installed pastor of the church at Waterloo, 
N. Y., October 31. 

—Henry M. Storrs was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Orange, N. J., Nov.1; Rev. Dr. Crowell, moderator, The Rev. 
Alfred Erdman preached the sermon, the Rev, Alfred Yeomans gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Henry F, Hickok the charge 
to the people. 

—George M. McCampbell has been called to the pastorate of the 
Firet Edgewater Church, at Stapleton, 8. I. 

—George Eugene Albrecht, of the fiaet class at Oberlin, was or- 
dained at the First Church, Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 31, and will enter 
upon his duties at Bethlehem Mission Chapel, connected with the 
Edwards Church at Davenport, Iowa, at once. ; § 

—William M. Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
at New York, came to this country in 187%, and last week was made 
a citizen. 

—William Hart, pastor of the church at Westport, Conn., bas re- 
signed. 

—Franklin E. Fellow, pastor of the church at Bozrah, Conn., has 
received a call to the church at Temple, N. H. 

—Alexander G. Mercer, rector of A!l Saints’ Chapel at Newport, 
R. L., died suddenly Nov. 3, aged sixty-three years. 

—Henry Olmstead, rector of Trinity Church, at Branford, Conn., 
is dead, aged sixty-three years. At the time of his death he was 
archdeacon of New Haven county. 

—Frank L. Norton has presented Christ Church, at New Lon- 
don, Conn., with a brass lectern and black walnut reading desk. 

—Thomas O. Tongue, rector of the church at Greenport, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the rectorship of Trinity Church at Tariffville, 
Conn. 

—Hugh M. Brown, who recently accepted the pastorate of the Shi- 
loh Church at New York, has been elected as Charles Hodge Profes— 
sor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy at Liberia College, Liberia, 
Africa. He announced to his congregation last Sunday evening that 

he thought it his daty to accept, and devote his life to the advance- 
ment of his race. 

—Henry J. Van Dyke, of Newport, R. I., preached his last sermon 
to his Newport congregation Nov. 2. He begins his duties as pastor 
of the Brick Church at New York, Nov. 9. 

BAPTIST. 

—H. Russell Conwell, pastor of the church at Lexington, Mass., 
bas accepted a call to Grace Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Thomas D. Anderson, Jr., pastor of the First Church at Portiand, 
Me., has accepted a call to Seventh Church at Baltimore, Md. 

—W. 8S. Roberts, pastor of the Spruce Street Church, has re- 
signed. 

—Joseph K. Wilson, pastor of the Third Church at New London, 
Conn.., it is reported will accept a call to Taunton, Maas, 

—E. G, Taylor has received a call to the First Church at Newark, 
N. J., and it is thought he will accept. 

—W. O. Holman, pastor of the Bunker Hill Church at Charlestown, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Biddeford, Me. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Rueeel! P. Ambler (Universalist), has been installed pastor of 
the charch at Medford, Mass. 

—Frank E. Healy (Universalist), pastor at the church at Derby 
Line, Vt., Las resigued. 

—Alfred P. Putnam (Unitarian), pastor of the Church of Onur 
Saviour, Monroe Street, Krooklyn, N. Y., is forced by ill health to 
give up ministerial work for the winter, and will sail for Europe or 
the South in a few daye. His pulpit will be occupied during his ab- 
sence by the Revs. Andrew P. Peabody, James FreemanjClarke and 
others. 

—W. R. Alger withdraws his resignation from the pulpit of the 
Park Street Church at Portland, Me.- 

—A. DeW. Mason (Reformed), was installed pastor of the South 
Church, Third Avenue, at Brooklyn, N. Y. The charge to the pas- 
tor was given by the retiring pastor, the Rev. H. V. 8. Myers, and 
the charge to the people by tLe Rev. C, L. Wells. 

—H. C. McBride (Methodist) has been appointed to the pastorate 
of the Bethel church at Tottenville, 8. I. 

—T. McCann Stewart (Methodist), pastor of the Bethel Charch at 
New York, has accepted the appointment as Charles Sumner Pro- 
fessor of Belles-Lettres at Liberia College, Liberia, Africa, 

—D. L. Green (Christian) has accepted a call to the church at 
Englishville, Mich. 

—lIsaac Sharp and Joel Bean, foreign missionaries connected with 
the Society of Friends, are visiting this country. Mr. Sharp reports 
the Society as progressing in Madagascar. In Australia the Friends 
act in cencert with the London Missionary Society. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—A new Methodist-Episcopal Church has been dedicated free of 
debt at Marion Center, Mich. The church has three male members, 
and has cost $1,567.——A Methodist-Episcopal church at Simsbury, 
Conn., was dedicated Nov. 3.——The corner-stone for the Northam 
Memorial Chapel at Cedar Hill Cemetery, Hartford, Conn., was laid 
Oct 31., with appropriate ceremonies. —The Universalists at East 
Providence, R. L., have dedicated a new church.——The new altar in 
Christ Church (P. E.) at Newark, N. J., dedicated to the memory of 
Bishop Odenheimer, was consecrated last week.—The corner-stone 
for a new Congregational Charch, which will cost $30,000, was laid at 
Hopkinton, Mass., November 2. It replaces the church destroyed 
by fire last April——The Philadelphia Divinity School of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was formally dedicated last week.——A 
Universalist Church at Framingham, Mass., was dedicated recently. 
——St. James's (P. E.) at Philadelphia, Pa., has been frescoed.— 
The Beth-eden Baptist Church at Philadelphia has been completed 
free of debt.——The First Baptist church on Commonwealth Avenue 
and Ciarendon St., Boston, Mass., was dedicated Oct. 29 ——Trinity 
Church (P. E.) at Hoboken, N. J., was dedicated Nov. 2-——A new 
Universalist Church has been dedicated at Wolcott, Conn.—The 
First Congregational Church at York, Me., the oldest church in the 





State, has andergone expensive repairs and improvements. 
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The Sunday-School. 


CROWNED SUFFERING:.' 
By Henry Warp Beroner. 


HESE events followed the trial of Jesus before the 
Sanhedrim. He had gone through the suffering 
of Gethsemane. He had been arrested through the 
treason of one of his own disciples. He had been ex- 
amined by his countrymen, and tried. Then, having 
suffered buffetings and abuse, he was taken to Pilate. 
There, he was questi-ned without answeriag. To 
please the people at last, though he publicly declared 
that he found no fault with him, Pilate gave Jesus to 
the soldiers. 

Tne R man ferocity that looked upon suffering as a 
luxury, that made its joy in beholding gladiators and 
wild beasts in hideous conflict, here showed itself in 
characteristic exhibition. The whole band was called 
together, that not one of them might lose the sport. 
Then the Siviour was arrayed in purple, a wreath of 
briers, or small thorns, was ‘‘ platted,” and with this 
he was crowned. Then they jeered him, and put a reed 
or cone in his hand fora sceptre; and they began, with 
laughter ill suppressed, to bow, and to worsbip this 
man. With a double-edged derision they called him 
“ King,” for it was a mockery of him, surely, and to 
call such a one ‘King of the Jews” was also an ex- 
quisite satire on the naticn. It cut both ways. 

He had already been spit upon and severely smitten 
before the Sanbedrim. He spake nothing. His silence 
was 80 remarkable that it attracted attention. Pilate, 
even, noticed it. There was great dignity in it. Tnere 
was a moral meaning init that men felt, even if they 
could not understand it. It was not tue silence of noth- 
ing, but of something too mighty for words. Ali that a 
man hath will he give for his life; but Christ would not 
give even a word for his. He now stood among the 
ribald soldiery. They renew the indignities of the 
Jews. They empurple him. They nod and beck, and 
laugh and roar, as the most lithe and mountebank sol- 
dier assumes with greatest s.ccess the airs of a court- 
ier, and with mock reverence and adroit humility 
acknowledges the kingship of the silent, thorn-crowned 
sufferer. 

Consider this scene in its external relations, He was 
a Jew before Romans that despised Jews. He wasa 
Jew rejected of his own rulersand people, and therefore 
lower than a Jew. Abandoned by his disciples, he 
was alone. All the laws of his country had profited 
him nothing. Those whom he had saved were not 
there. Those whom he had healed, and fed, and taught, 
were far away. He was doomed and deserted. Before 
him was the cross looming up. Svlitary he st-od, and 
silent, in utter helplessness. Can any thing be more 
hopeless? Wasever such a life so wasted? And thus 
it appeared to the Jewish priests, and thus to the sol- 
diers, and thus to his own disciples. Tuey saw notb- 
ing but what their eyes could disc: ver, and that seemed 
the «xtremity of woe, the very depth of disaster and 
degradation. 

But pierce this external appearance, and what is it? 
A body weakened, disgraced, suffering, and just 
coming to more awful agony. Was this all? Within 
that unspeaking form was the home of a great and 
suffering love. A nature which Time shall never be 
able fully to interpret was now a; its point of greatest 
grandeur—the full of love. It was oot that love which 
gives and takes, but that love which is the highest 
ecstasy yf mortal life—that love which suffers for 
another. To say that suffering for another’s good is 
the highest element of deity would be to venture be 
yond knowledge; but we may say that it is the high- 
est element yet unfolded to us, and that all other con- 
ceptions of character are far behind this. A love 
without self-.ssertion, without self-thought, with a 
spirit that takes upon itself another’s woe; a love that 
purposely, consciously, calmly, and long, suffers rather 
than that another should suffer—this is the very and 
peculiar revelation of God in Christ Jesus. To be 
sure it had been true from the beginning, but it was 
needful in some way to disclose it to this world. I. 
was needful, therefore, that some one should suffer, 
that in the example men might have concrete teaching 
of that love which, by mere words, could never be 
made understandable. The secret, the fount, the 
hidden reason of that influence which the cross has 
exerted, and the pledge of its perpetual power, is in 
this love-suffering for others. There is no other power 
in heaven, and there shall be no power on earth, that, 
for msjesty and productiveness of effects, shall equa) 
or match, or shall be mentioned in common with this, 
when it shall be well understood. lL ve-suffering for 
others is the highest justice, the highest purity, the 
highest truth, the noblest government. 

If, then, you look within, and see the soul of Christ 


‘From Harper & Brother’s edition of Henry Ward Beecher’s Ser- 
monr, 2 vois. 1868. This sermon, treating of the events selected in the 
International Course for the Sunday-school Lesson for Nev, 19 
Mack ZY., 16-96), we substitute for the usual Sanday-school Lesson. 








standing solitary, and suffering silently, and know 
that he meekly s'ood bearing a luve which for others’ 
sake suffered, and suffered patiently, you will find that 
your heart is kindled as before an unveiled divinity ; 
and behold, you will see beneath these mockings really 
a king! for, though in derision they crowned him, he 
was crowned, and the thorns are typical of the crown 
that love wears upon its heart! 

He was, the greatest of all his contemporaries, king 
of the world, of time, and of eternity, just because he 
was the crowned Sufferer. Other kings there were, 
but he was the greatest. Other crowns flashed splendor 
from stones beyond price, but no stone ever yet was to 
be valued with these spines of thorns for glorious 
beauty. What is a stone, a diamond, an emerald, an 
opal, but mere cold, physical beauty ? But every thorn 
in that crown is a symbol of divine love. Every thorn 
stood in a drop of blood, as every sorrow stood deep in 
the heart of the Siviour. And the great anguish, the 
shame, the indignity, the abandonment, the injustice, 
and that other unknown anguish which a God may 
feel, but a man may not understand—all these were 
accepted in gentleness, in quietness, without repelling, 
without protest, without exclamation, without sur- 
prise, without anger, without even regret. He was to 
teach the world a new life. He was to teach the heart 
a new ideal of character. He was to teach a new 
power in the administration of justice. A divine 
lesson was needed—that love is the essence of Divinity ; 
that love, suffering for another, is the highest form of 
love, that that love, when aaministered, carries with it 
every thing that there is of love, and purity, and 
justice ; and not only that love is the fulfilling of the 
law, but that God himself is live. 

This was the hour, then, of Christ’s grandeur. He 
was King then, ard w:s indeed crowned. No throne 
was like the steps on which he stood. No imperial 
person was so august as this derided and martyred 
Jew. If he had, by a resort te violence, relieved him- 
self, he would have been discrowned. To suffer in 
sweet willingness; to have the suffering roll to un- 
known depths and not to murmur—this was to be 
a king far beyond the ordinary conception of king- 
ship. 

Os, could some prophet’s prayer have touched the 
eyes of those that stood about him, that for a moment 
they migh: have seen the sight behind and within the 
flesh, how strange would have Leen their gazing! How 
would the spiritual beauty and power have risen up 
before them! Ouace, when they would have arrested 
him, he said, ‘I am he whom you seek,” and they fell 
as if struck to the ground; and now, had there been a 
spiritual unfolding that should have disclosed his real 
character, and, as it were, declared, ‘‘Iam he,” me- 
thinks it would have thrown the soldiers to the ground, 
or sent them flying every whither. 

Stand by Lim now, and look down through the times 
tocome. From this point of view interpret the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ Who, for the j»y that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame.” Ages are to roll 
by; nations are to die, and nations are to rise and take 
their places; laws are to grow old, and from new germs 
laws are to unfold; old civilizations are to crumble, 
and new eras are to dawn with higher culture ; but to 
the end of time ii will be seen that this figure stands 
high above every other in the history of man! ‘A 
name which is above every name” was given to 
him—not for the sake of fame, but in a wholly differ- 
ent sense ; a name of power; a name of moral influence ; 
a& pame that shall teach men how to live, and what it 
is to be men in Christ Jesus. The crown of thorns is 
the world’s crown of redemption. The power of suf- 
fering love, which has already wrought such changes 
in the world, is to work on with nobler disclosures, 
and in wider spheres ; it is to teach men how to resist 
evil; how to overcome sin; how to raise the wicked 
and degraded ; how to reform the race ; how, in short, 
to create a new heaven and a new earth, in which is 
to dwell righteousness. 

It i: this crowned sorrow in Christ which proved him 
to be King of redemption. It is the very focus of the 
redemptive element, that one was found with love 
enough to suffer remedially for the world. We often 
contrast law and love; and in our inferior being, per- 
haps it is necessary to analyze and take them apart, and 
contrast them, although in the divine mind and admin- 
istration they are doubtless inseparably mingled. As 
presented to usin the human condition, law may be 
considered rather as a preventive—seldom as a cura- 
tive. Loveis both. It prevents, but, still more, it 
heals transgression. Law punishes for the sake of 
society. Human penal laws are devices of human 
weakness, needful for our state, simply because other 
and better ways are scarcely within our reach. But, 
while taw makes transgressors suffer, love suffers for 
transgressors. Both carry justice; both vindicate 
purity, truth, mercy; but law, in the whole sphere of 
human administration, puts the burden, the woe, the 
deep damnation on the transgressor. Love, yet juster, 
higher, purer, takes the suffering and the woe upon 





itself, and releases the transgressor. Which carries 
the sublimest justice, law orlove? Which rules high- 
est, reaches deepest, spreads widest, and best meets 
the want of man’s whole being—tbe penal justice that 
says, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” or the dis- 
closed justice of love, which says, ‘‘I have found a 
ransom ; I bear the stripes; I carry the guilt and the 
penalty ; I suffer that the world may go free”? 

Laws are for merely human conditions. As such, 
they are needful ; but they are never to be considered 
as being perfect ; nor, indeed, as being the truest sym- 
bols of the perfect administration of divine gover»- 
ment. It is folly for us to expect to understand all 
that is within us and roundabout us; but of the things 
that are round about us, we are to take heed which of 
them are symbols of divine character and divine ad- 
ministration. If there is anything in this world that 
is weak, it is a human government or human law ad- 
ministered by human beings. Law attempts to supply 
whatit never can—a rule of perfect fairness, perfect 
justice. Therefore, in a system of law, a thousand 
things are necessary, simply because you are attempt- 
ing to do, by external frame-work, that which God 
does, with absolute certainty, by knowledge, and 
equity, and rightness of spirit. 

To reason that God must administer justice with 
such equivalents as men do, is to reason from weak- 
ness to strength, from imperfection toward perfection. 
As men exist on earth, laws are indispensable; but 
they are devices to maintain society. There is, how- 
ever, a view of individual value that sinks all laws and 
governments on earth into relative insignificance. I 
can conceive tbat to the mind of God, looking upon a 
single soul, and unrolling it as it shall be disclosed 
through the cycles of eternity, there may come, in the 
far perspective, such a thought of the magnitude of a 
single soul, as that in the view of God that soul shall 
outweigh in importance the sum total of the govern- 
ments and populations of the globe at any particular 
period of time. I can understand that God may sound 
a soul to a depth greater than earth ever had a meas- 
ure to penetrate, and find reasons eaough of sympathy 
to overmeasure all the temporal and earthly interests 
of mapkind. And I can conceive that God should as- 
sume to himself the right to execute his government of 
love by suffering for a single soul in such a way as 
quite to set aride the ordinary courses of the secular 
and human idea of justice. 

Th's is to my mind the redemptive idea. I do not 
believe it is a play between an abstract system of law 
avd aright of mercy. I think that nowhere in the 
world is there so much law as in redemption, or so 
much justice as in leve. 

The redemption of Christ is a revelation to men, not 
thatlove has triumphed over justice, or government, or 
law, but that there was a higher way of justice. 
There was a conception of justice in love that, when 
unfolded, would be a power for cleansing, and re- 
straining, and building up such as belonged to no 
other period before. And, as I conceive of the redemp- 
tive idea, it was a spectacle of love suffering for others 
in such a way as shall redeem them from the power of 
sin. This is a higher justice and nobler assertion of 
purity than any mode of punishing can be. Punishing 
may be the final alternative, but it is not the divinest 
method. Penal laws are secondary adjuncts; where- 
as, towering up, central, and radiant as the new Jeru- 
salem, is disclosed in Christ Jesus the one great divine 
motive power—that heart-love which is pure, and just, 
and true, suffering frorn those that are impure, and 
unjust, and untrue, cleansing them, and justifying jus- 
tice. Love is fatherhood, justice is kingship, and 
Christ was the kingly father. 

Christ did not come to teach the world the guilt of 
sin, and its desert of penalty: These the whole world 
knew before he came; it was the knowledge of these 
things that was pressing noble spirits down. He did 
not come to secure punishment. Men thought him to 
be a judge, like the stern old prophets that came to 
revolutionize society on account of wickedness; but 
he says, ‘‘I did not come to condemn; I come to 
save.” He emphasizes and repeats that thought. He 
did not come to teach the fact of guilt, or to punish 
guilt. There was no need of bis coming for either of 
these. The whole frame-work of the universe is ap- 
pointed to secure penalty. There is no man that can 
hide sin so that Gcd’s officers shall not overtake him. 
There is no need of attempting to secure punishment, 
for the natural course of things, first or last, will over- 
whelm every sinner with condign punishment. 
Rescue, not penalty, was that which needed a divine 
revelation. Christ came to save, to rescue, and by 
this vicarious suffering to redeem them from the pen- 
alties of their wrong-doing. And when I see men 
busy about the method of atonement, I marv:] at them. 
It is as if aman that was starving to death should 
insist upon going into a laboratory to ascertain in 
what way dirt germinated wheat. It is as if a man 
that was perishing from hunger should insist upon 
having s chemical analysis of bread. How many 
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books have been written, and how many sermons have 
been preached, to show how Gd could be just, and yet 
justify a sinner; how he had a right todoit; and 
what were the relations of forgiving te law! These 
questions are not immaterial, but the spirit of atone- 
ment is far more important than its method. The 
secret truth is this: crowned suffering; love bearing 
the penalty away from the transgressor, and securing 
his re-creation. L ve bearing love; love teaching love; 
love inspiring love ; love re-creating love—this is the 
atonement. It is the opening up of elements which 
bear in them cleansing power, inspiration, aspiration, 
salvation, immortality. It is the interior working 
force of the atonement that we are most concerned in, 
though we are apt the least to concern ourselves 
with it. 

Our practice, and knowledge, and intuition of love, 
and its constituent elements and personal and admin- 
istrative power, are very low. But, after all, love is 
the blood of the universe. It carries life, and repair, 
and healing every where, just as our food carries life, 
and repair, and healing throughout the body physical. 
And unless we understand the force of that leve in 
character, in conduct, in our administration over our- 
selves, in the family, and in our affairs and estate, we 
fail to appreciate the peculiar characteristics, the in- 
ternal and distinguishing elements of Christ’s atoning 
love. 

Hitherto religion, considered comprehensively and 
systematically, has not extended its force enough in 
the right direction. It has been a means of educating 
the conscience. Good men have been under the do- 
minion chiefly of conscience since the world began ; 
and although religion has in it, unquestionably, an 
element of education for the conscience, yet that is 
not its distinguishing element. Religiou has been a 
code of rules for conduct; it has been a system of 
ethics or morality; it has been introduced into ex- 
ternal laws, and institutions, and functions, and 
it is to-day, to a limited extent, an instrumental- 
ity for external re-creation; but this is only the 
lower and earlier development of religion. Religion, 
as a Love, taking precedence of all the other elements 
of the soul, asserting its authority, and compelling 
everything else to bow to it, and to take law from it, 
has hardly been known, except in single individuals. 
It has been but little known as an idea, and still less 
as a practical matter. We have had sporadic cases, 
but it has never been to any considerable degree 
wrought into the puolic sentiment of any age. The 
active force of the world has never been this great 
motive-power of the divine government. Religion 
has spent itself in marking out mght paths for conduct, 
or securing penalties, or building churches and eccle- 
siastical institutions ; religion has spent itself in wor- 
ship, in minor charities, in refinements, in a thousand 
beneficent ways, but it has not thus fulfilled its whole 
mission. The day, however, is coming when the 
Church, when religion itself, is to take on the form of 
suffering love. Men seek to shield their love from 
suffering, or, if it must suffer, they seek to reap the 
field for themselves. A love that suffers for others, 
not once, and by a hervic struggle, but always, and 
easily and naturally, is almost unknown. But there is 
a new disclosure in this matter. Much light has 
dawned ; more is yet to dawn. And it is to eome, 
not by dry mathematical problems; it is to come, not 
by the text; it is to come by this suffering love of 
Christ Jesus! The full light is to come by develop- 
ment. Out ofa nobier conception of love is to come 
nobler life—out of the experience of the fu'l, tropical 
summer of sacrificing, suffering Love! And then the 
earth will put forth fruits such as were never suspect- 
ed or dreamed of. 








8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


CxntraL Toouaut —Crowning Jesus. 

1st. To talk abuut a shepherd defending his sheep. 

Hold a conversation with the children about an Ori- 
ental shepherd and the care of his sheep. Speak par- 
ticularly of the shepherd as a defender of his sheep, 
watching for dangers while they sleep, sometimes 
fighting with wild beasts to save their lives. Tell the 
children that sometimes a shepherd loses his own life 
in defending his sheep, and that the sheep then fice 
in every direction, and are scattered. 

2ad. To teach how Jesus, the Gvod Shepherd, was 
smitten for the sake of sinners. 

Ask the children if they have ever heard Jesus called 
ashepherd. Get them to tell who are his sheep. Tell 
them that their lesson to-day is about a time when the 
Gvod Shepherd was attacked, not by wild beasts, but 
by cruel suldiers. Let the teacher then give, in small- 
est detail, an account of the indignities heaped upon 
Jesus in Pilate’s hall after he had been delivered to the 
company of five or six hundred soldiers to be led away 
and crucified. Tell bow the Apostles all fled in the 
hour of bitter trial. The teacher should, in preparation 





of the lesson, read very carefully the accounts given in 
the four Gospela—Matt. xxvii. 26 36; Mark xv., 16 26; 
Luke xxiii, 25 27; John xix, 13 17. 

8rd. To teach how we may honor him who endured 
so much for us. 

Let the following story be told: A little girl was one 
day sitting on the grass, with a pile of flowers beside 
her which she had been gathering. Her fingers were 
busily twisting the fl»wers together, when her mother 
noticed her, and asked, ‘‘ What are you doing, Katy ?” 

‘“*T am making a crown.” 

‘“‘For whom are you making it?” asked Katy’s 
mamma. 

“T am making it for Jesus. You know he was 
crowned with thorns once, and now I am going to 
make him a crown of fl »wers,” replied Katy. 

A fitting close to this lesson would be the making of 
a crown of flowers for Jesus. A wire crown for 
flowers might be provided by the teacher, who would, 
at the proper time, pass flowers to the children, and 
afterwards let them come one by one and put the 
flowers into the crown. This, however, may not be 
practicable in all classes ; where it is not so, print the 
words love, obedience, trust, truthfulness, kindness, 
gentleness, patience, etc., with colored crayons in the 
outlined shape of a crown. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


—The United States engineers recently photographed the 
explosion of a wreck, employing six cameras, which were 
electrically timed by « chonograph. 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has had placed on 
each locomotive of the company a box of medical appli- 
ances for use in case of accident. A lavel on the box tells 
how the outfit-is to be used, and although it is intended 
chiefly for trainmen in ordinary mishaps, it will at the same 
time be serviceable to passengers in cuse of great accidents. 

—8t. Louis streets are being laid with pipes to supply the 
city with water gus for fuel pu. poses. 

—Mr. James B Smith. of Hacketstown, N. J., has inverted 
and patented an improved signal for railroad crossings, tun- 
nels, aud dangerous places, which is declared to be cheap, 
durable, and incapable of disarrangement. A bowed spring 
is placed near the rails, so that the wheels of the passing 
train operate upon it, and by means ofa lever and wire at- 
tuchment work a gong bell and sigual which are placed at the 
required distance ahead on the track The signals remain 
ex,osed until the trains have passed, and by means of another 
spring are restored to place. 

—During the first week of the especial autumn exhibition 
now open at the Natioval Academy of Design, twenty-one 
works were sold for $5 335, according to catulogue prices. 
The total amount of fifty-one works sold in seven days is 
$10,115, and this ought surely to encourage the artists. 

—An interesting affuirin Boston last week was the testi- 
monial benefit given to Mr. Wm. Warren of the Boston 
Museam, to commemorate the fiftieth year of his service on 
the stage of that city. Matinée and evening performances 
were given, in which Mr. Warren took part, assisted by many 
celebrated members of his profession. Mr, Warren is an ac- 
complished echolar and gentleman of the old school, and is 
one of the best read men on the American stage. At the 
close of the evening performance he gave a reception at 
his private rooms and received many handsome gifts ; among 
others a beautiful ** loving cup” from Tiffany, of New York, 
presented by leading American actresses aud actors. 

—Madame Adelina Patti, the famous prima-donna, returned 
to America last week, to fulfill her engagement with Colonel 
Mapleson for the operatic season in New York. She ex- 
pressed herself glad to be again in New York, which she com- 
pared favorably with Paris; and among otber interesting 
items, the New York ‘* Herald” reporter says she is very 
fond of oysters, and carries a bottle of salt water with her 
to give vest to the bivalves. Sbe mukes her first appearance 
next week in “ Traviata.” 

—There has lately been opened at the Mansion House, in 
London, an exhibition of articles, ancient aud modern, made 
of horn. The affair has royal patronage, for the Queen has 
sent various articles from Wi: dsor Castle, amovg them a 
trophy of arms of horn, belonging to the armory of Rhodes, 
sent to her Maj-sty from Malta three years ago. The speci- 
mens range from cups, spoons, fans, combs, vases, aud knives, 
to furniture made of or mounted ia deer born. 

—A new way of dressing wounds, accitentally discovered, 
has been brought into use by Dr Neuberg, at Kiel. Two 
years ago @ laborer appeared who had sustaiued a compound 
fracture of the forearm ten days before, which a comrade 
bad dressed by surrounding the whole forearm with a thick 
paste of peat mold. Ou examination, the wouad was found 
to be healing adwirably, and the man was iu excellent health. 
Dr Neuberg invest:gated the pruperties of the peat mold, 
and decided that by reasou of its power of absorbing pro- 
ducts of decomposition, it is peculiarly valuable as a dressing 
for wounds. 

—Madame Christine Nilsson reappeared before an Ameri- 
can audience on Wednesday eveving of last week, at the 
Music Hall in Boston. She is said to have sung as gloriously 
as ever, and received a perfect ovation from the splendid 
audience assembled. It lacked but three days of being 
twelve years since she first appeared befo.e a Boston audi- 
ence iw the same place. She was dressea in black. She heid 
@ reception at the hotel after the concert, and « Xpressed her- 
se.f delighted with the warmth of her reception. 

—Mr. Proctor, the astronomer, is making all manper of 
speculations with regard to the comet, and among other 
pleasant things assures us that by n: xt year, he thinks, or 
certainly within two or three years, this erratic sky-wanderer 


will pitch into the sun, and then we may look for the wildest 
high jks between the occupants of the heavens and the 
earth. Fora very short ehile however; for Mr. Proctor 
says the comet will make it so hot for the eun, or vice-versa, 
that in a brief space of time the inhabitauts of the earth will 
rival Egyptian mummies in dryness, avd literally be burutto 
acrisp. Mr. Proctor cannot be a very pleasaut companion 
if he talks much like this. 

—The Decorative Art Society of New York iseue a circular 
calling attention to their desire to «x’end their educational 
work in the direction of free instruction in the minor indas- 
trial arts. To accomplish this much-desired end, the man- 
agers earnestly appeal for assistance to all who are inter- 
ested in trying to help those who will help themselves, 
and in the elevation of the pvor in their homes. 

—In addition to the celebrated lyrical and dramatic artists 
whe have lately arrived in New York there came last week 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A. R A, the distinguiehed British 
painter, who intends passing the winter here, and has tuken 
a studio and apartments in the Rembrandt Building in West 
Fifty--eventh Street. Before settling down to his work he 
will first visit his uncle, Mr. John Herkomer, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, who is, as is also the artist's futher, a fine wood- 
carver. He will remain in New York till May next, when he 
returns to England where he hopes to establish, with his 
father and uncle, anart school. During his stay here he 
will do considerable work ; among otber thinge a portrait of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, whom he greatly admires; bis studio 
will be open for instruction to art students, and he will ex- 
hibit at Kooedler’s a collection of his own paintings brought 
over for that purpose. He will be entertained Saturday, 
Novem ber 11, by the Lotus Club. 

—F. 8. Church has recently drawn for ‘‘L’ Art” an exquisite 
head of a mermaid just raised over the water on which she 
looks down. The sweet face is seen in profile and in shadow, 
and the long hair floats over the shoulders. It was drawn in 
wash, and is one of the artist's best and most poetic works. 
The engraver, who has done remarkably well, is E. Heine- 
mann. The cut will appear in the Javuary number of 
~L'Art” and the February ‘‘ Hirper's” Mr. Church is 
painting for the water color exhibition ‘* The Lion in Love” 
croucved in front of a maiden who holds him with a chain 
of roses, and a little girl standing by a garden wall topped 
by roses and feeding a fawn. 

—The Committee on the Pedestal of Bartholdi’s Statue of 
Liberty Ealightening the World are becoming active in their 
proceedings, and it really looks as if something might son 
be accomplished. The pedestal, they say, wil be massive 
and simple in form and without sculpture; that it will be 60 
feet by 60 feet at the base, and that the hvight contemplated 
will raise the torch to 309 feet above mean tide. This is 
twenty-two feet higher than the towers of the Ea-t River 
Bridge. The cost of the pedestal 1s estimated at about 
$250 000. 

—The ew Forth Bridge will have two spans of 1,700 feet, 
two of 675 feet, fourteen of 168 feet, and six of 50 teet, with 
a clear headway of 150 feet above high water spring tides, 
Mr. W. Baker in a recent paper argues that not only will 
such a bridge prove stiffer than a suspension bridge, but it 
will also be cheaper. Steel is to be used in the construction 
ofthe bridge. No punching or shearing will be allowed, but 
all holes w'll be drilled through the whole thickness of plates 
and angles after being put together. The effect of wind- 
pressure on the superstructure has been car fally guarded 
against, and it is thuught the bridge will stand the strongest 
burricave yet known. The total length of the great continu- 
ous girder ie 5 330 feet, or say a mile, and the viaduct ap- 
proaches, 2.754 feet, or rather over half a mile. The beay- 
jest train traversing the bridge will not d: flect the 1.700 foot 
girder over four inches, while a wind-pressure equivalent to 
30 pounds per square foot over the entire 1 700 feet will bend 
the bridge laterally less than nine inches. About 42 000 tons 
of steer] will be used in the superstructure of the main spans, 
and 8 000 tons of wrought-iron in that of the viaduct ap- 
proach. Tne total quantity of masonry in the piers and 
foundations will be about 125.000 cubic yards, and the esti- 
mated cost of the bridge. over seven millions of dollars. 

—The Hanging Committee of the National Academy of 
Design has begun the work of arranginy the special Fall ex- 
hibition which is to open on the 23i inst. About 750 works 
have been received, 

—Mr. Thomas Woolner, R. A., has nearly finished for the 
Town Hall of Birmingham, Evgland, the memoriul statue of 
Queen Victoria, which stands about six feet high and is cut 
from the finest white marble. 


—The English librettist of Wagner's operas, Mr. J. P. 
Jackson, has retarned to London from Siberia, where he was 
sent by the N. Y. ‘ Herald” to meet the “* Jeannette” surviv- 
ors. 

—A new Mass by Franz Liszt is to be given in Vienna in 
the latter part of November. 

—The brother of the late Joachim Raffis living at Oswego, 
N. Y. 

—The United States Signal Service has contributed valu- 
able aid to science and to agriculture by the invention of the 
** bygrometer,” an instrument for foretelling frost and low 
temperatures. 

—Parliament Square, London, is to receive this winter a 
colossal statue of Lord Beaconrfleld at the period of his 
career when he returned triumphantly from the Berlin Con- 
gress. 

—The artist Matt Morgan has organized a life class in Cin- 
claunawi, giving his services gratuituucly. 

—Cauou, the Vienua artist, has been commissioned by the 
Ex-Ewprees Eugenie to paiut a portrait of the late Priuce 
Iwperial, and fur tbat purpose she has sent the artist the 
auiform used by the prince durivg his campaign in Zululand. 

—A French critic says: ‘*Mrs. Langtry is a charming 





woman, absolutely devoid of dramatic talent.” 
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I. 
A GROUP OF ETCHERS. 


Twenty Etchings = motors 3 Zunch ont} En others ariew, in incinding plete by Seymour, oten, W pistes, 


Hamerton, Palmer, et-Debainer, and o 
MIN. 1 vol. folio, elegantly bound, $15. 00. 


th text critical and descriptive by 8. G@. BEnJa- 


CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 


Music edited by — HERMAN, ee Sees with colored pictures by Walter Satterlee. 


In Apictorial binding, with satine portfolio. 


ce 
al art book of infinite variety. The collection of Oradle Songs offers r=preeentative 
of the world. Thesong with which the ceney of the Indian rocks her Sa ag 


| parts 
cradle songs chanted by peasants in the homes of B 
German, Norwegian. 8: 
fully illustrated with 
origina's of the foreign songs. 
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TUNIS; 
The Land and the People. 


By Ersnet Von Hessge-WarTeGG. With numerous 
fine illustrations. 1 vol, 12mo, handsomely bound, 


1,75. 

“<The Chevalier de Hesse. Wartegg may be con- 
gratulated = a written one of the most enter- 
taining an a ageet works on Tunis that has ever 
Seon Debits It is worth read from the first 
to the fast nen and is full of evidence of culture 

and accurate observation. The style is lively and 
ee the facts are corroborated by unquestion- 


E. P. ROE’S NOVELS. 


BARRIERS BURNED Away. 
WHAT OAN SHE D 
FROM JEST TO BARNES aon 
NEAR TO NATURE’S HEA 
A KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
A FACE ILLUM 
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A DAY OF FAT 
WITHOUh A HOM E, 
Per volume, handsomely bound, $1.50 
*,"Che sale of these novels has exoeeded 300 
copies. The last volume, ‘‘ Without a Home, bs = 
ing been the most successful of tnem all. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES FROM E. P. 
ROE 'S WRITINGS. 


Edited by Lyman Axppott, with portrait of pe. 
Roe pated first time engraved. 32mo, cloth, $1. 


BURKHARDT’S 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


Tilustrated. 2 vols. Cloth, $7.50; half morocco 
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pguedoc, and Brabant; O 


b French, Latin, Greek. and various other Cradle onan. ® AL 
ored pictures and fitted to the original music. 
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Translations are ziven, beside the 
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SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
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BELL. Printed on linen paper by Fran: & Co. 
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ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


The Five Monarchies. Chaldea, Bab- 
ylonia, “edia, and Persia. 3 vols. —— 
The Sixth Monarchy. 
The Seventh Monarchy. 
New Persian Empire, 2 vois. 8vo, Pp 
fossty illustrated, handsomely printed, “and bound 
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2 vols. 8vo, illustrated. Cloth, 87.50; half moroc- 
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Renaissance of Art in France. 
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unusual complete 
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ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 
THE CHANGING YEAR, 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and 
Nature, with illustrations by Barraud, 
Boot, Edwards, Giacomelli, Gow, 
Gregory, Macquoid, Small, Wagner, 
Wylie, and many other of the best 
artists of the day. An elegant vol- 
ume, with an illustration on each and 
every page, with accompanying text, 
either original or selected, from fa- 
vorite poets, One vol., large quarto, 
beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt. Price, 
$3 ; full morocco, $7.50. 


Wild Animals and Birds. 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW 
Witson. Large 4to, with eighty illustra- 
tions by Wor, SprecutT, and others (over 
forty-five of them being full-page). Extra 
cloth, full gilt, and colored inks (new style), 
$3; full morocco, $7.50. 


“ All that the printer’s art can do has been done 
to make this volume as attractive in appearance 
as in value.” 


“From the home of the white bear and the wal- 
rus to the tropical life of the jungle, this book sur- 
veys the haunts and the homes of wild animals, 
recounting many an exciting incident, telling many 
an interesting anecdote, and giving much reliable 
information respecting the lives and habits of this 
section of the animal kingdom.” 
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Suggestions from Men who Have 
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Boox Series. Price 50 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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THE HUMAN RACE, 242 Illustrations. 
THE OCEAN WOKLD, 427 2 
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THE VEGETABLE WORLD, 470 Illustra- 
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WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE, 233 Il- 
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Large 12mo volumes, extra cloth, black 
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Our descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated, 
Fine Art, and Juvenile Books is now ready, 
and will be sent free by mail on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 


Sea Pictures, Drawn with PEN AND 
JaMEs M » 
TPG ‘are MACAULAY, M.A., author 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, ‘gilt, illustrated. 


The Russian Empire: Histortoar 
ND DESCRIPTIVE. By JouN GeEpprr, 
, author of ‘‘ Lake Regions in Central 
afrion’® ete. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled, with maps. 


UNIFORM WITH eae STORIES SIMPLY 


By Qranipe Lend Haswon., 210, en. Beveliod, 
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other eminent artists, Each $1. wo 


Homer’s Stories Simply Told. 


Stories of the Days of Kin 
Arthur. " . “ 


The Story of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 


The Garden, the’ Woods, and 
the Fields ; ; f OR. Tue TEACHINGS of 
Fatoee Ag pes SONS CHANGE. With 

Deastbungnsed eae F- ooe+ 281.50 


The Three Trappers. 
A Btory of péventure in the Wilds of Canada. By 


ACHILLEs Dav 
12mo, cloth, pretencly illustrated. . «+ - 81.50 


Beyond the Himalayas. — 
A Story of Travel and Adventure in the Wilds of 
Thibet, By Joun Geppik. 
with numerous illustrations..$1.50 
Ralph’s Year in Russia. 


A Story of Travel and Adventure in Eastern 
Europe. By Ropert RiacHaRpson, author of 
“Almost & _ 

12mo, cloth, with fine engravirgs..........$1.50 


In the Polar Regions; or Nature 

AND NATURAL HISTORY IN THE FROZEN 

ZONE. — ae and es of Ad- 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated $1. 
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NATURE and NATURAL HISIORY IN THE 
TEMPERATE ZONES. With Anecdotes an 
Stories of Adventure 
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Rambles in Rome. 

An Archwological and Historieal Guide to the 

M alleries, Villas, Churches, and Antiq- 

uities of Rome and the Campagna. By 8. Rus- 
SELL ForBEs, Archwological and Historical Lec- 
torer on Roman Antiquities. With maps, plans, 
and illustrations. 


t@"For sale by Gn-pautins pe tne pony ~~ booksellers, or will 
be forwarded, on ae on Soong of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM, 
fs a rine ert Bi 


Sue eA Bet nore 





“Publishers, 806 Broadway, N.Y. 


d | Theological Students, $1.70; 


“A Perfect Flood of Juveniles,” 


So writes our Commercial Traveler, in speaking of 
he immense number of new books for youthful 
readers which are being offered this season. No 
doubt many of them wil be swamped, and perish 
in the struggle for existence, while others will come 
out of the eonjflict unharmed, and float off on the 
Sull tide of success in the shape of large orders and 
hosts of readers. Among lLhese candidates for pub- 
lic favor that claim honorable mention, and for 
which we predict a long and useful future, are the 
Sollowing ; 


RIP VAN WINELE IN ASIA AND 
AFRICA. 


By D. OC. Eppy, author of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle in 
Barone. ”” Deserib: ning scenes and incidents in Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Palestine. Asia Minor, Egppt, 
—— Ma Ceylon and India, with 

attractive illustrations and maps, 
tive. escr!ption of countries visited. A ~ 
of the " is devoted to pt, and descn bes Alex- 
andria, Suez, Cairo. and other places mentioned in 
connection with the late war. Qvuarto, —_ il- 
luminated cover. $1.75. Quarto, cloth, be velled 
boards, $2.25. 


RIP VAN WINKLE'S TRAVELSIN 
EUROPE. 


By the author of ‘‘Rip Van Winklein Asia and 
Africa.” Descriptive of sights and scenes in Great 
Britain, Northern, Central, and Southern Europe. 
The standard character of these two volumes is 
evinced by the steady sale and demand Ly readers 
desiring reliable information concerning ——_ 
Fw — of fore oe a Quarto, oe A ses : 

uminated covers, $1.75. uarto, clo ev. 
boards, $2. 


HOMESPUN YARNS for CHRIST- 
MAS STOCKINGS: 


By Mary Appotr Ranp, author of ‘‘ Holly and 
Mistletoe, " The delightful illustrations and sjories 
in this book, and the beautiful lithograph covers, 
make it, if poesible, more pleasing than the ‘‘ Holl 
and Mistletoe. "by the same author, which won su 
favorable comments last year. Quarto, boards, 
illuminated, $1.25. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


By Mary Appott Ranp. A charming eollection 
of right and captivating stories for children, 
a illussrsted, and bound in fancy chromo- 

vers- with newand tasteful design, making 
a saost eteactive book for Christmas season. and 
sure to please the little ones. ‘* Nothing in the book 
line has appeared which is more — aad beau- 
tifiul than this s _— volume. Quarto, boards, 
illustrated, $1. 


SNOWFLAKES, FROM SANTA'S 


and instruc- 
art 


oun Laurie Lorine. With over 100 illustrations ; 
cture on every, other page. The volume will be 
. Dniversal favo ite with youthful readers, and ~ 
the handsomest juvenile we ever published. Quarto, 
boards, illuminated full cover, $1.25. 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 


A literary feast for the littie ones, full of plums 
ond oat nocd Saas a by Miss Alcott, 
Olive Thorne, Cei ia Tha r, Edgar Fawcett, Aunt 
i and other ae ete authors. Elgwant ly 
lhustra over 400 pp., quarto, boards, haif cloth, 
gilt back, $1.50. 


OFF TO THE WILDS. 


By Geo. ManvILLe Fenn. A story of hunting 
exparieness in Southern Africa, by one of the most 
popular writers, and will be a Be book with 
teva who like stories of wild sports and ening 
adventures. 8vo, cloth, 4 illustrations, $1.75. 


THE MUTINY ON BOARD THE 
LEANDER. 


By BERNARD HELDHANN. Being the plain, un- 
varnished story of the events —_— Ae 1 that 
gallant craft unto herend, and of the mafy various 
and strange adventures which chanced to certain of 
her crew. 8vo, cloth, 26 illustrations, $1. 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONG- 
SHIPS. 

By JAmes F.Cops A tale of Cornwall in the last 
century. An ey interesting and realistic = 
scription of scenes and eventa among the w 
of Uornwal!, near bands ‘pee Eugiland. 12mo, xin 
lustrated, 360 pp., $1.50 


A HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. 
A Tale Illustrating Customs and Adventures 
in Modern Jerusalem. 

Mas. Finn. The author 74 ears in Pales- 
A <eraceem, and writes out a ch and varied 
experience, giv ving full information to the 
customs and habits of the pease. What is related 
in this book is as fresh an tractive as the most 
captivating’. omaace. 12mo, 451 pp., 16 illustrations, 
c.oth, 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO.. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


WEEKLY PAMPHLET OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


No.1. ‘* Ss a i ¥o.2 all Have Their 
Reward.” No. he Person nfluence of 
God.” No. 4. Othe Principle of Spiritual Growth.’ 
| po abe Booksellers and Newsdealers. j8ingle Copies, 


1 or Yearly Subscription, $2 en and 
+ Mdasess the Pablishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1s THE RELIABLE PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunpay-ScHooL SuPPLizs. 


hestaut St., Philade! phi 
ALAR orae io Bi ble House. New York. 











We make a Specialty of 


CYCLOPAEDIAS: 
Send for price list and terms. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 





124 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 


NIAGARA AND OTHER FAMOUS CAT- 
ARACTS OF THE WORLD. 

By Geo. W. Hottey. With numerous full-page 
illustrations. In one vol., smal) quarto, elegantly 
bound in exira cloth, full gilt sides and edges (in 
a box), $8; Turkey morocco, $5.50; tree calf, $6; 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK 


has been prepared by one who has been for more 
than quarter of a century collecting information in 
regard to this most wonderful cataract in the world. 
It not only tells everything known about these cel- 
ebrated falls, but also contains a great fund of most 
interesting incident and anecdote. 

The interest of the volume is enhanced by chap- 
ters on other famous cataracts of the wor'd, inclu 

Y te, Vernal, Nevada, Yellowstone, Sho- 
shone, st. Maurice, Montmorency, = Falls in 
Switzerland, South America, Africa, e 
Il, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
HALLAM AND MAY'S CONSTITUTION- 
AL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
HALLAM. From the accession of Henry VIL., 1485, 

to the death of Geore II., 1760. 
MAY.—From George III,, 1760 (imcluding new sup- 
plementary chapter), 1871. 
Each work in 2 vols., $2.50. Complete 1n 4 vols., 
$5. 
000 of reading 
Rs ser ‘S H ‘complete index. 
No library is complete without this set of 
bovuks, and the student will tind them as 
indispe Sidy of hitoriear wuujects Raye in 
his study of historicai sub. —) 
Journal of Educatio 








t, postpaid, by A. C. ARMSTRONG & 
BONN No. cir) LS: bew York. 


American Composers. 


As regards musical compositions of note, Amer- 
ica is undoubtedly young. A great deal has, how- 
ever, during the last few years, been accomplished. 
The following are all by native composers : 

. 00). By 8.G. Pratt. 
senette. ~ {S. of much merit. 
. 'e 1.60). By J, K.Paine. 
= Peter, Sa Oratorio. ” x 
tion Hymn, (30cts.) By J.O.D. 3 er. 
notes rt but complete and impressive work 
e ) By A,C.Gutterson. 
me 2 ee. for Christmas time. 
ft ( Jerusalem. (80cts.) B. Lo = aememien 
Falls An impressive and musical Can Gan 
46th 1 2. ale, (80 cts.) By Detter i. 
jase sacred compositi: 
as Ges. .00.) By G. °F. Bristow. 
7 sete Ged. $oste; words and music. 
zar. ($i. By J. A. Seaeae. 
= rand an Aone Be scenic Canta! 
ae Bondage. ($1.00 ) aes. ! a Chadwick. 
— splendid cnntes sacred Canta 
Christ che heed. (80 cts.) By W. Williams. 
Easy Ooristmas Cantata. 





Don Muto, oon .50) ) Bet Dudley Buck. 
d oF crusaders, set to music. 

Pienle, (81.00.) By J. R. Thomas. 

will i (2n- oR. 4 for a winter concert. 
Now J peewee Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 

w arrangement of a famous Cantata. 
B nail Shi em, and Storm Kin (38 cts, ) 
- by f. ¥ Baker = and striking Cantas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


OG. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York. 





Be Sure to Try 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas 
Music and Services, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


MMANUEL.—New Cantata by Doanz. Very at- 
tractive. Price $20 Ler 100; 25 cents by Mail. 


Ce SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to God. 
po Scripture Selections, with New 
Music b y Lowry. $4 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


HRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13.—Beantiful 
Carols by favorite authors. 
$8 per 100; 4 cents each by Mail. 


A fullline “~f Christmas Anthema, Carols, Services, 
Catalogues sont sent on request. 
BIGLOW & & MAIN, 


“16 East Ninth street 81 Randolph street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 8. 8S. LESSONS 
FOR 1883. 


THE LEAF chip Seg 


THE LBae CLUSTER has been, = 
made beautiful by a new aes 
aaa it will be an ornament to 


early. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


eat har seoxt” ANTHEM ti $3. Strace | ats 
TREA SURES! 


Richest collection of Sacred Music extant. 
Contains the finest pieces of the best writ- 
ore, 320 pp., tinted paper. $12 per doz. 
ta” 24 page DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE 

8. W. STRAUB, Pub., Chicago, Ili. 
Sab. Schools, examine our music Books. Pages free. 








HOW TO SUCCEED 


In Public Life, As a Minister, As a 
Physician, As a Musician, As an 
Engineer, As an Artist, In 
Mercantile Life, As an In- 
ventor, and in Litere 


ature. 


A series of Essays, reprinted from The 
Christian Union, and edited, with an intro- 
duction, by the Rev. Lyman Asppott. The 
following 


NOTABLE MEN 


are contributors to the book : 


Senators Bayard and Edmunds, 
Drs, John Hall, Willard Parker, and 
Leopold Damrosch, 
Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Lawson Valentine, 
Hon. Geo. B, Loring, 
Thomas Edison, 
E. P. Roe, 
Lyman Abbott 
This book will be sent from this 
Office to any reader of The Christian 
Union, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 CENTS. It is neatly printed 
and bound in stiff covers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





THE AMERICAN ACRI- 


CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St.. near University Pl., N. ¥ 

















$200 to $220 | FORT EDWARD COL- 
PER YEAR. LEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
New brick buildings, handsome and well appoint- 
ed, warmed with steam. College preparatory 
and commercial studies; graduating courses for 
ladies and gentlemen. 8@~Rooms for a few more; 
charges proportional from arrival to end of term or 

year. Jos. E. KING, D.D., 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 





GIRLS’ HOME SCHOOL. 


The gnhoceiber, bein peters job left 2 widew y bey tay of 
Rev. E receive into her fami- 
A 3 of giris or misses on ng 
Her residence is in 6 an elevated, ai 
healthy location, within the limits. but outaide t the 
bustle of the city. Her Fin, as Principal of 
well known Female iege at Oxford, Ohio. she 
ae her to give needed instruction, m, and 
she will endeavor to combine with this a tender, 
motherly interest in those committed to her care, 
Address MRS. MARY t ROOT, 
Schenectady. N. Y 
Rater & Bor. G Alexander, Schenectady, Prof 
Ge. K. Day, Dew y Bove, Conn. W. Gil- 
% L., Fec. Bible Society. ‘New "York cit; coer: 
1” stanley 1 Lake — ill. ; Prof 
Fisk, aid Kev G. 8. F. Sav D.D., Chicago; 
Rev. J. C . Holbrook, D.D., Portiand, Me. 


= FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


These statements confirmed 2 me testimonials by 
our Patrons curing eleven business. Informa- 
sg Forms and festimoniais fu on applica- 
J. B. WATKINS co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hewny Dicxrnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 








~008e answering an Advertisemense wee 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ant 
Publisher by stating that they saw tit 
Advertisement in the Christian Ute 





Financial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK. 


The condition of dullness which has 
so long prevailed in Wall Street still ex- 
ists, pending the autumn elections and 
the autumn demand for funds for the in. 
terior. While the Western centers are not 
drawing on New York to any important 
extent for currency, the draft from the 
South and Southwest is quite sharp now, 
as the cotton movement progresses. Cot- 
ton is finding the sea-board and going 
forward to supply foreign demand very 
promptly this year; more than usual on 
account of the low prices which are ruling 
for the staple all over the world. The 
capacity of India to furnish cotton to 
England is increasing with India’s rail- 
way facilities for transportation, and our 
markets are, this year, recognizing the 
need of taking this fact into account. 
The movement for the month of October 
has exceeded that for the same month 
last year, and the volume of shipment as 
the season progresses is arising one. It 
is fortunate for us that so prompt a ship- 
ment of cotton is taking place now, as for 
the months of September and October, on 
account of the scarcity of our old stocks 
of cereals and produce, our export trade 
would have, otherwise, been reduced to 
the minimum. Now, as it is, our export 
figures are exceeding last year’s at the 
same time, and when the full tide of 
cereal shipments commences, with the 
marketing of the new corn cropin De- 
cember, we may look for a very large 
foreign movement of all products. 

Gold comes from the other side only 
in unimportant amounts as yet. A gen- 
eral movement may be delayed until near 
the close of the year. The railways of 
the West and Southwest continue to ex- 
hibit a heavy increase in earnings; the 
figures pubJished from week to week 1n- 
dicate that the expectations of three 
months ago, for our winter traffic, are to 
be more than realized. The roads most 
conspicuous in their increase of earaings 
are the Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Central Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and 
Northwest. The first named of these 
corporations has just published its fourth 
week’s earnings for October, showing 
nearly $200,000 increase over the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago; which is 
about 40 per cent. increase on a com- 
paratively small increase of mileage. 
The Northwestern falls not far behind in 
its increase. The Central Pacific, which 
last year increased on its earnings for 
1880 over $3,300,000, and hsd at the 
close of the fiscal year of 1881 a surplus 
of $2,500,000, had made an additiona! 
increase for 1882 over 1881 of over $2,- 
000,000 thus far, with great prospects for 
the remainder of the year. We mention 
these roads as fairly representing the 
tendency of railway earnings for the 
year, and especially for the season. 

The stock market, pending a continua- 
tion of the unsettled state of the money 
market, remains without important 
change for the week, but, generally 
speaking, steady. The money market 
is more active, owing‘ to the Southern 
demand for the movement of the cotton 
crop. The best informed bankers esti- 
mate that a return movement of currency 
for the South will commence about the 
15th of the present month. 

The Bank Statement is as follows : 

LOG08 IMCTORSC......2ccccce coses eo 


Specie decrease.................. 900 
Legal tenders increase........ .. 363,900 
Deposits decrease................ 4,757,700 
Reserve decrease................. 1,612,225 


Money rules at full 6 per cent. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 








This Nee Bye conducts its business under the 
restrictions a, York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Fun 


le al “she SUPE be 





Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those nc% already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
lesa than $1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds deait in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especia! attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk § Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y¥. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affarrs on the 31st December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1881, to 8lst December, 
Meine eiabhes bedeered seks seessesbal 





Premiums marked off from 1st Jan. 
— 1881, to 81st — 1881.. ~ $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during -—— 
same pe oe beseesccced ° $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- oe 
miums and 
oun. -$924,227 62 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

UID ons scenes snnconccenessecesageses 1,729,500 00 
Rea! Estate and C ae due the Com- 





pany, estimated at.................. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes ond} Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
Casts in Baek, 000 ccvccsccvccecccccccee 347,165 99 

AMOUR, 6 000 ccccccceccccccccces $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issne of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on, the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for cue 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
pla 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY 
EDM UN ND W. OCORLIES, 
JOH LI 


J. D. JONES, 

OHARLES DENNIS. 

W. H. H. MOO N EL: 

ADOLP H LE MOYNE, 
Re 


CHAS. H. MAE HALL, 

DAVID L GEORGE W. L k 
GORDON. W. NB RNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

A. RAVBN RT L. STUART. 
we sTURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH 0. LO JHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. pobax, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHE IAM H. F 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS B. SODDINGTON, 

A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOH HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


OHN D. } 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. JOHN L L. BIKES 
J.D.J Presiden 
tina OM SD ENN ice Pres't. 


oH. MOORE, sie Vier Peete, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres't. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SHOPPERS. 


CAKPETS AND RUGS. 


HE question of how and with what to cover our 

floors is a momentous one, even if we are ham- 
pered by no other considerations than those of desirabili- 
ty and beauty. But when we add to these, as it not 
infrequently becomes necessary to do, the desiderata of 
durability and moderate price, the problem becomes 
one by no means easy of sotution. 

The popular style of bare floors, covered more or 
less comp etely with rugs, has greatly simplified mat- 
ters, for these convenient articles may be purchased 
at prices varying from $100 to $15 00; and a few of 
them, with a little paint to fill the interstices, may be 
made to do the duty of a carpet even the mostordinary 
of which would cost five times the money. 

The rugs at once the most beautiful and service- 
able are those imported from Turkey and Persia. 
Tais industry in its native country had its origin in the 
use«f these articles in worship—it being customary 
for every individual to carry to the mosque his or her 
own rug to kneel upon. The size of such was gene- 
rally about 8 by 5 feet, and they were made different at 
the ends—twat to point toward Mecca not infrequently 
having woven iuto it crude figures representing the 
palms and five fingers of hands. The worshiper on 
reaching the entrance of the mosque would take off 
his heavy outside shoes—not unlike the cabots worn 
by French peasants—and enter in his house-shoes, 
whica were like stockings made of morocco. Throwing 
down his rug, with the head of it toward Mecca, he 
would fall upon his knees at the lower end, and place 
his hands on the spots made for them as indicated by 
the nzures. In some of the fine antique rugs sent to 
this country, the marks may be found where the knees 
of the faithful have worn it. Tunis of course increases 
its value. 

The wealth of the worshiper might be determined 
by the suppleness and pliabilitv of his rug. If one ap- 
proached the temple with a stiff and cumversome bun- 
dle, no better test could be given of his poverty—some 
of the fine antiques being as soft as a shawl. In this 
primitive country as elsewhere the poor had heavy 
burdens. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the more these rugs are 
used, swept and beaten, the more beautiful they be- 
come. Inodeed, a Persian rug might be added to that 
old list of articles of which it is said, ‘‘the more you 
beat them the better they be.” The antiques are not 
only far more valuable, but areactually more beautiful 
for the reason that the inequalities of surface found 
in all recently manufactured articles of this class, and 
caused by clipping close with shears, are worn off, 
leaving the surface perfectly smooth, with a glint and 
sheen like plush. Another peculiar fact is that there 
isa right and wrong way of placing them. I1 one 
light they seem dead, and the colors dull ; reverse them, 
and they brigkten and soften with every gleam and 
shade. Tue expert to whose courtesy we are indebted 
for much valuable and interesting information had an 
instinctive desire to turn all the rugs the proper way ; 
indeed it seemed quite impossible for him to pass one 
without doing so. 

The finest rugs are made in Daghistan and Soumak ; 
provinces in Persia. The former have a plush-like sur- 
face, the latter are smooth and without nap. Foreign 
interference has affected very perceptibly the fine- 
ness of the work produced. Haste and the use of in- 
ferior dyes have set their unmistakable marks upon 
the industry. In their primitive state these simple 
artists knew more than we have been able to teach 
them. They used only vegetable dyes, which each one 
extracted from roots, plants, and barks, himself. The 
colors thus obtained were almost unalterable, or if for 
any reasons the wool did change after being dyed, it 
was never, as is the case with our aniline dyes, to a 
shade which would destroy the harmony of the general 
effect, but always to an agreeable tone of the original 
color. Recently the English have almost ruined the 
industry in Guiordes (« city of Asia minor) by the in- 
troduction of dyes and designs of their own. The 
reeut of their meddling has been a hybrid article 
having neither the beauties of the Eoglish or Persian 
manufacture ; crude in color and showking in the com- 
binations. ‘There is a specimen,” said my informant, 
shuddering, and pointing to a pi -ce lying in the corner, 
the center of which wis a purplish red island in a sea 
of greenish yellow. ‘It was for America,” he con- 
tinued, “to turn the stream again into its old channels, 
though it will take time to allow its waters to regain 
their original purity. We (Messrs. J. & W. Sloane) 
have sent three different agents to destroy, if possible, 
the bad i: fluences of the Euglish, made apparent in 
such monstrusities as that (pointing again to the same 
rug.) Toe first two utterly failed. The third has met 
With quite a marked success, as you may sce by that 
rug there; a specimen of the last lot received from the 
same place.” 

The price of imported rugs is to-day much less than 





formerly. They are bought in lots, good and bad, 
choice and otherwise, just as they come, and always a 
lot of embroideries with them. For example, a caravan 
of fifty camels will come into the market town bearing 
one hundred bales of merchandise; two or three of these 
will be embroideries, the rest rugs. Ifthe whole is taken, 
great bargains may often be secured, but if the bales 
are picked over, the chances are the buyer will be 
obliged to pay anything the owner chooses to ask, 
This accounts for the necessity of the large importers 
of rugs, like Sloane and Van Tine (who probably have 
the largest and best selected stock of such things in 
the country), to carry a corresponding stock of em- 
broideries. 

The prices of imported rugs of ordinary size—say, 
about three feet by five—varies from $18 to $45, the 
large ones commanding any price they will bring, as 
a dealer said to me; every specially desirable point 
adding about $5 to the original value. Thus, a rug 
worth $45, if singularly perfect in stitch, original in 
design, ard felicitous in its combination of colors, 
may bring at least $60, or $15 more than its primary 
valué. ‘This was furmerly one means of reckoning 
values, but cannot be, of course, carried out in all 
cases. The larger rugs have been all made under 
special order, generally for the palace of some grandee. 
One such now .on exhibition in Sloane’s window 
measures eleven feet by seventeen, and 1s valued at 
$1 500! 

But there are also rugs, and pretty serviceable ones 
too, for those unable to give even $18 for such an 
article. Those of domestic manufacture, known as 
the American Smyrna, may be found at prices 
varying from $1 to $40. Tney are thick, alike 
on both sides, and exceedingly pretty. Another 
new and very desirable form of floor covering 
are the carpets now woven in one piece, with a 
border rupning all around. They are made in South 
Kensington or Kidderminster, and are called by either 
or both names. They have more body than an ingrain, 
being closer woven. They are made in desirable colors 
and small figures, and come in various sizes. Their 
price may be estimated at the rate of $1.50 per yard. 
They combine the advantages of ordinary carpeting 
with the cleanliness of rugs, and obviate the trouble 
and expense of being made up. A most complete stock 
may be found at Sloane’s. 

Sill another grade of the same class of goods is 
manufactured by ‘‘D>beon” (Fourteenth street) 
These are about the quality of ordinary three-ply car- 
peting, and will make excellent druggets, being re- 
versible, and far more serviceable than the ordinary 
felt ones. They also look to be a much higher priced 
article than they really are. As Dobson mannfactures 
them, he has a complete assortment in popular colors 
and designs, and at popular prices. 

After carpets, the next thing to decide upon is drap- 
eries—hangings for winduws and doors. The com- 
paratively recent fashion of curtaining doorways is at 
once comfortable and beautiful. For such purposes 
heavy fabrics are the most suitable, and unquestion- 
ably the most elegant as well as the most expensive 
for this purpose are the rich turcomans. They are 
very wide, and may be had at all prices from 
about $8 to $14 per yard. They come in all colors, 
and are both plain and laterally striped. Fabrics with 
cross stripes of various colors are very popular and 
stylish, particularly those having a gold or silver thread 
through them. Among the novelties in this line are 
Madras cloths of various dark shades, with colored or 
combination of colored figures thereon. They may 
be bought either by the yard or pair of curtains, and 
are striking inasmuch as they give the combined effect 
of awarm hanging and athinone. The white and ecru 
Madras, trimmed with antique lace and insertion, still 
hold their place in popular favor, for their durability 
as well as their beauty. A charming variety of these 
vari us lines of goods may be found at Messrs. Snep- 
pard Kaoapp & Oo.’s (Sixth Ave. and 13th St.), in color 
quality, and price to suit all needs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ONE SPEAKS AT LAST. 

An editorial in The Christian Union of Sept. 21 
charges Liberalism with illiberality, and claims liber- 
ality for tne Caristian Church. Tae basis of its claim, 
on the one hand, is that the non-Christian founder of 
Girard College refused to admit to that institution 
those who disagreed with him in religious matters, 
and, on the other hand, that the Christian church of 
Westminster Abbey permitted the burial within its 
precincts of a man who was opposed to its faith. This 
is held to be both a refutation of the * flippant charge 
of intolerance against Christiani y” and a fastening 
of the offevse upon Liberalism. Now, to go no further, 
is it not a little curious, if intolerance is unknown to 
Christianity, that this single instance of post-mortem 
respect by a Christian church to the memory of one of 








England’s greatest men should be seized upon with 
such avidity, and held up with such exultation, when 
such exhibitions of Christian toleration ought to be 
a matter of course, if the conclusions of that article 
are correct ? Wby has The Coristian Union drawn such 
persistent attention to Darwin’s burial in Westminster, 
if such cases of Christian toleration are notexceptional ? 
And was not Girard’s case as exceptional on his side as 
that of Westminister on its side ? and if Girard was intol- 
erant, in making his college secular instead of religious, 
and inexcluding from it religious instruction, and to that 
end religious teachers, was it not an intolerance which 
catried with it a sense of the equal rights of all de- 
nominations represented in the school, and of the fact 
that ifit was to be undenominational it could not admit 
sectarian teachers? Was it not the same kind of in- 
tolerance as that which has discarded Bible reading in 
the public schools of Chicavo and Rochester, because 
one kind of religious instruction cannot be introduced 
into an undenominational school without opening the 
way for all kinds? In other words, was it not merely 
a clumsy way of avoiding the possibility of sectarian 
teaching in his school ? 

But, supposing that Darwin's burial in Westminster 
Abbey was aninstance of Christian toleration rather 
than an unavoidable recognition of his genius, is it 
impossible to find a case of Liberal tolerance equal to 
this of ‘‘ Darwin buried in Westminster,” or of Chris- 
tian illiberality equal to that of “Allen dead in Girard”? 
I think it will not be necessary to go outside of these 
very examples to find specimens of liberality and intol- 
erance which shall shame those aspects of each which 
have been shown. Darwin’s body lies in Westminster 
Abbey; but what has Christianity done with his soul? 
Ilas it been equally tolerant with regard to that? 
If the Church of England has the moral courage to 
draw a logical conclusion from its creed it must believe 
that Darwin’s soul 1s lost for his opinions’ sake ; if the 
200,000 000 of Roman Catholics have the courage of 
their Confessions they must believe that he isto be 
damned for conscience’ sake. Christianity blesses 
his body but, through its creeds, curses his soul. It 
inters his body when dead but calls him his own 
** missing link” when living, and declares through its 
authorized creeds that his soul is lost because his opin- 
ions opposed its own. He was not a Christian; if he 
was, there was no ‘‘toleration” exhibited in burying 
him in a Christian church. Not being a Caristian, 
250,000,000 ‘‘ believers” brand themselves intolerants 
by declaring his soul to be lost, or stultify their creeds 
if they do not. A LisBerat. 


Evidently this Liberal is not familiar with the creed 
of Christendom, still less with the living beliefs of 
pineteenth century Christians. 


DR. LEES ON PROHIBITION IN ENGLAND. 


Your issue for Sept. 21, p. 231, contains some quer- 
ies put to Mr. Neal Dow, having reference to my 
country, on which I can throw some light. 

Licenses in England are not granted by officers ap- 
pointed by the cities, but by officers appointed by the 
Government, and by a board of magistrates appointed 
by the Q teen and Lord Chancellor, S me of the gen- 
eral conditions are laid down by the law, but practi- 
cally the Justices of the Peace are the sole judges and 
interpreters. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his supporters 
do not believe in regulation, but in prohibition; and 
his Permission Bill, and the local option resolution 
twice carried in the House of Commons, propose to 
give parishes the veto upon licenses only. 

We have in Scotland and in the Provinces (not 
** convocation”) of Canterbury and York, above 2 000 
townships where no drink-shops exist, and the result 
is most satisfactory in a moral and social point of 
view. The explanation shows the fallacy of inferring 
from what is not in your premises. The chief pro- 
prietors of these places are magistrates also, and so 
are their friends—and hence, in a double capacity, 
they refuse to grant licenses. We want the people to 
have the same veto power which the justices and land- 
lords now exercise so advantageously for themselves, 
but we do not want the licensing power. As to the 
sentiment, “Prohibition is not enough,” we quite 
agree. Prohibition is but the permission to use an 
instrument which the State places in our hands—the 
vote. If we have not the sense to use it, God cannot 
help us; but all the sense in the world is useless with- 
out the power to apply it. 

Yours truly, 

Mzanwoop Lopes, Leeds, Eng. 


F. R. Legs. 








—There are a great many persons who never riseabove 
the medium line of feeling. Tney are not excitable. 
They are not in anything enthusiastic. Tuey appre- 
ciate the truth, and they mean to obey it, and to con- 
form their lives to the principles and commands of 
God; but it is not their nature to overflow with mere 
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made easy, Sent free. Address EF. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 








| AGENTS WANTED, 


; 
| General or Local, 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE 'INSURACNE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 
ganized in 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, and a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
reference. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. Hawsey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Stoxss, 24 Vice-Pres. 

H. Y. WempPEL, Secretary. 


8. N. Stepsins, Actuary. 
WANTE 1 26 Young Men and Women to 
prepare for Special Positions a2 
Book-keepers, Penmer, Salesmen, &°. Situations Guaranteed 
Address with stamp, €OBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,0 





IMMEDIATELY! 





AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT «x0 SHADOW 


na~by John B.Gough@a 


We want more Agents to sell this famous book. 
Everyone laughs and cries over it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers say “God speed it.” 
The temperance cause is now “booming,” and this is the best 
selling book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
delivery. d for cirenlars and see our Special Terms. 

A. Db. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martford, Conn. 





STATER ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
1199 _ Bway, near 2%th St., N. ¥ 
BRANCH ki., Brooklyn. ” 


Fee itcta ae 

N. ahth St., adeliphia, 

OFFIOES | 43 N, Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye. Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 

ments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics 

and of the most elaborate styles, cleanéu or dyed suc- 

cessfr ly without ripring. 

Gt nt'emen’s Garinents cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curta'ns, Window. Shades, Table-Covers Cary ets. 

ete., ciean d or dyed. 

Employive the t attainable skill and mort im 

proved appliances, and having systematized anew 

every department of Our business, we can confinent 

jy promise the beet results and upn+ually prompt 

return of goods. Corres;ondence solicited. 

an received and returned by Express or by 


4a 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 aND 7 JUHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCROFULA, 


avd all ecrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelar, 
Eczema, Blotcher, Ringworm, Tumorr, Carbuncles 
Boils, and Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct 
result of an impure state of the blood. 

To cure these diseases the blood must be purified, 
aod restored to a healthy and natural condition, 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA bas for over forty years 
been recogn'zed by eminent medical authorities as 
the most powerfal blood purifier in existence. It 
frees the system from all foul humor», enriches and 
strengthens the blood, removes all traces of mer- 
curial treatment, and proves itself a complete 
master of a!) ecrofulous diseases. 





A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores, 


‘Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lone sores (ulcers) on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and iz flamed, and the sores diecharged 
large quantities of offensive matter. Every remedy 
I tried failed, until I need Aver’s SarsaPaRILia, 
of which I have now taken three bottles, with the 
result that the sores are healed, and my general 
health greatly improved. I feel very grateful for 
the good you: medicine has done me. 
Youre respectfully, Mre, ANN O'BRIAN,” 

148 Sullivan St., N. Y., June 24, 1883, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digest- 
ive and aseimilative organs, renews and strength- 
ens the vital forces, and speedily cures Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General Debility, and 
all diseases arising from an impoverished or cor- 
rnpt2d condition of the blood and a weakened 
vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
on account of its concentrated strength, and great 
power over disease. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Masa 


Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bottles for $5, 








Either lady o> gentleman, 


town, or 
precinct not alread 


rnish the 


in every city, 
represented, to fu 
American News Exchange with prompt and reliable 
reports of all events and news of importance—polit- 


ical news, amusement notes, crop prospects, society 
svents, Jabor items, sporting news, personal men- 
tion, railroad pews, accidents, literary matter, etc. 





GENTS WANTED’ 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U. 8. TO SELZ 
THE 
American Universa! Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Fe 





wanted forthe tmmensely papules book, Ths 
AGENTS rere Sith Prenitonee the U.S. Complete 
ts one large elegant Wiustrated volume. The fastest selling boo? 
tm America.’ Immense profits toagents: Every intelligent pe 
sen wantsit, Any onecan become successful gent. Livers 
Address W612 


term: fren BTt Boom Co., PovtlagdA wste 





of THE BIBLE IN SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE for YOUNG 

P and OLD. “Story of the 
Bible.” New Subscription Edi- 
¢ tion. 704 pgs. 276 Illus. with Colored 
Plates, Map and Steel Engr. CIIAS. 
FOSTER, Pub. 118 8. 7th St. Phila. Pa, 












MONTH and board. 


$65 2eentes HOME 
HEALTH 


WANTED« 
LIFE oO GIFS ort lappy Homes. 


mow to Attain GOO 
ZIEGLER & 6t.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sawing Made Easy. 


fl The New Improved 





MONARCH LIGHTNING 
SAVY 


Is the cheapest and best. 
DeadA boy sixteen years old 
‘ can saw logs fast and easy 







, Sent on ma trial : 
stal for Illustrated logue containing testimon- 
fais and G ENTS ANT 


Catal 
full particulars. AGE rED. 
Monarch Lightning Sew Co.,163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Send 








Those answering an Advermsemeni: wih 
confer @ Favor upon ine Aavertiscr niu 


Previous experience not necessary. tion per- 
manent, pay liberal, and every prnvneee enjoyed 
connected with the profession. Address at once, 


American News Exchange, 25! W. 5th St., Cineinnati,0. 


Newspapers 
particulars of any event transpiring in any part of 
the world. Correspondents detailed for special 
work ata moment's notice. Branca offices in all the 
principal cities. 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Training of Children. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
. Sturtevant, D.D. 


isti idences. By 8. Austin 
ohristign EH 
Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE 
“AEYWO0D” 
RATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


Cradles, Carriages, etc. 


Me Art t sgn 


NoY. 


supp ied at favorable rates with full 





By the Rev. 








Publisher by stating tha® they sow ine 
‘ teericooment tt the Ohrtettam Umiri. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseau Street. 
ELetver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Uap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand al] the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 










SER eee LEACH S 
ome. FALCON PEN. 


P, 5, 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- L’st. 


LEAGH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c t« 
$1.00 t 


ach 





WARNER BROS. | 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The grat superiority 
of Coraline over horp 
or whalebone has in- 
Gaced ug to use it in al) 
our »; 


0 
will be paid for e 

rset in which the 
C.raline breaks with 
six months’ ordinary 


wear. 
Price by mail, W. B. 
(coutil), @2.50; Abdo 
minal, $2.00; Health or 
Nursing, $1.60; Cora 
line or Flexible Hip 
$1.25; Misses’ $1.00. 
For sale by leading 


merchants. 

Beware of worthlear 
 — Te boned with 
WARNER BHROS., 872 Broapway, N. Y. 

6 E.14th Street. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments 
Vest and Drawers in | 











and Oashmere, 
Chemilettes. Princess 
. Emar.cipation 
Dress Keform and 
Comfort Waists. 
Corded Waiste a 
Specialty. 


B 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
free. 





mRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East léth Street, New York City. 










Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


BEATTY’S 





27 mz hay Pianos $207.50. 


-Woahinaton, 33. 


Danian F. Barry, 


EMINGTON 


“NEW R 





DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 


or Ilion, N. Y. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








‘DIAPHANIC - TILES- 
‘THE-BF § LAND-MOSTARTIS TIC: SUBSTITUTE-FOR 


*STAINED-GLASS+ 


‘Send-stamp- for -DescriptivePamphlet'& Sample, 

*S:Van-Campen C9: LITHOGRAPHERS & PUBLISHERS- 

324-326°328-PEARL*ST (FRANKLIN * SQuare) New YORK: 
The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most owerful, the Softecat. 
Cheapest and the Beat Licht known 
for Churehes, Stores, Show Windows 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galhers 
\ ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele 

gant design end sizeof room. Get 
cirenlars mate. A liberal discoun’ 


re trade. 
551 Peart St. N.¥ 


MENEEZY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ML ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!!s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
bools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue eent Free. 




















t 
UIN K, 


















VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincine—“ © 





GRAND DEPOT, 


The Largest ‘ 


fy DRY GOODS 
> Outfitting House of 


jeame Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 

ceipt of postal card 


desired, and no 
chase if prices are 








ieagoge = 





nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER. 


ordered are sent, and 
peoted, are willingly 
money refunded. 
with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 

not satisfactory. 
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TEN POINTS. 


TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


4. The Subscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION is $3.00 4 year, t in a NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence atany time dur- 
ing the year, but it is tats to "tove them 

with the first paper of the month. 


2. The Christian Union is sent to subscribers 
uvtil an explicit order is received by the Pub- 
by for its dis ontinuance, and Ly payment 

of arrearages is made, as required b by law. 


3. Payment for The Christian Union, when 
t by mail, should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Cher ks, or Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED. fend the money in a 
registered letter Ali asters are required to 
re, ister letters whenever requested to do so. 


4. Silver should never be sent through the 
Iti- atmost sure to wear a hoje through 
the M4 and be lost, or else it is stolen, Per- 
d silver to us in a letter must do it 
ir own responsibility. 


5. Renewals. Two weeks are required after re- 
ceipt of mqney by us before the date opposite 
your name Op your paper can bec 


6. Discontinuances,—Remember that the Pub- 
lishers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriver wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. 


7. Always aive the name of the Post Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is aone. 


8. The Date ageinns 7 your name on the mar 
gin of your eae 8 to what time your sub- 
Saiption is pai 


9. yee Courts have decided that all subscribers 
wepapers are held responsible until arrear- 
== are pai* and theic papers are to be 
discontinued. 


10. Letters to Publishers should be address 4 
MANAGER CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


A GOOD TEXT. 


In reading Mr. Howells’s new book, 
**A Modern Instance,” the other day, we 
came across the following paragraph : 


“* A Paper Does no Good Till it Pays.” Look at 
the churches themselves! No church can do any 
good till it’s on a paying basis. So long as a church 
is in debt it can’t secure the best talent for the pul- 
pit or choir, and the members go about feeling dis. 
couraged and out of heart. It’s just so with a news- 
paper. I say that a newspaper does no good till it 
pays; it has no influences, its motives are always 
suspected, and you’ve got to make it pay, by hook 
or by crook, before youcan hope to—to—forward 
any good cause for it. 

We take this as a good text for a five- 
minute sermon to the host of our friends 
whose subscriptions expire in November 
for we goastep further, and say that the 
better a paper pays the more good it can 
do. Every new name and every renewal 
we receive adds to the capital of The 
Christian Union, from which it intends 
to give out four-fold during the coming 
year. We hope that not one of these 
will be inclined to drop The Christian 
Union from his or her list of calling ac- 
quaintances. We take this opportunity 
of expressing our thanks for the indica- 
tions of appreciation which we are con- 
stantly receiving, and in anticipation for 
the large number of prompt renewals 
which we hope to receive this month. 








TWO GOOD THINGS. 


We take this opportunity of calling 
your attention again to the announce- 
ments already made in the columns of 
The Christian Union of the ‘ How to 
Succeed” volume, and of the “‘Com- 

mon Sense” binder. The ‘How to Suc- 
ceed” volume consists of several essays 
reprinted from The Christian Union and 
edited by Dr. Abbott. The following 
successful men are contributors to the 
volume: Senators Bayard and Edmunds, 
Drs. John Hall, Willard Parker, and 
Leopold Dirrosch, Gen. Wm. Sooy 
Smith, W. Hamilton Gibson, Lawson 
Valentine, Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Thomas 


Edison, E. P. Roe, and Lyman Abbott. 
The ‘‘New York Herald” says of it: 
If, however, the reader has common sense, and if 

success at all bazards is not his ideal of human 

striving, he will find solid help in these remarkable 
little eseays that deal with great expectations. 

This volume will be sent from our office 

to readers of The Christian Union, post- 

paid, on receipt of fifty cents. 

As to the Binder, we have found that 
so many of our subscribers wanted to 
preserve The Christian Union in a con- 
venient form that we have had manufac- 
tured for us a number of self-binders. 
The paper can pe easily adjusted to 
them, and can be readily referred to in 
them. We have used them in our office 
successfully. This binder will be sent 
to any address from this office, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.25. 








CAPACITY, ZEAL, AND WORK. 


This week instead of something from 
his own pen, the publisher proposes to 
ask you to read the following article 
taken from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. It is a most valuable hint at 
the secret of business success. 


In a very interesting and suggestive volume, 
written some ten years since, on Hereditary 
Genius, the author, Francis Galton, F. R. 8., 
devotes a chapter to discussing whether reputa- 
tion is a fair test of natural ability. By 
reputation he means not merely high social or 
official position, but ‘‘the opinion of contem- 
poraries, revised by posterity, the favorable 
result of a critical analysis of each man’s 
character by many biographers.” By natural 
ability, he signifies, ‘‘not capacity without 
zeal, nor zeal without capacity, noreven a 
combination of both of them, without an ade- 
quate power of doing a great deal of very 
!aborious work, but a nature which, when left 
to itself, will, urged by an inherent stimulus, 
climb the path that leads to eminence, and 
has strength to reach the summit, one which, 
if hindered or thwarted, will fret and strive 
until the hinderance is overcome, and it is 
again free to follow its labor-loving instinct.” 
By these definitions he limite his discussion 
to lofty and well-established reputations and 
to abilities of the first order. These, he thinks, 
are inseparable, in spite of all the hiaderances 
of unfavorable circumstances, or lack of 
education. ‘‘ It is incredible,” he says, ‘‘ that 
any combination of circumstances could have 
depressed Lord Brougham to the level of un- 
distinguished mediocrity.” 

Such gifts are, however, only those of the 
very few, and usually inherited, as he aims to 
prove, from ancestry also gifted far above the 
average. The most eminent men of past ages, 
those whom generations delight to honor, 
have doubtless been men of this stamp—men 
who have not worked for the sake of emi- 
nence, but to satisfy a natural craving for the 
work itself, and who have triumphed over 
every obstacle, more asa necessity of their 
nature, than as a stern and self-denying task. 
No external stimulus, however great, no com- 
bination of circumstances, however fortunate, | use 
could furnish for them an equal impulsion to 
that which they carry with them in their own 
natures. And with this impulsion, no difficul- 
tities are too great for them to conquer, no 
discouragments too depressing for them to 
surmount. 

So far, however, all this treats only of the 
most exceptional men in regard to both abil- 
ity and eminence ;—does the same connec- 
tion hold good as we descend the scale to 
ayerage powers and limited reputation? Al- 


ficient in others, and especially in the ability 
for continuous and persevering effort. That, 
it is said, belongs to mediocrity, and is held 
ae a sort of compensation for smaller gifts. 
This is, however, only a superficial idea. 
The highest genius, that which commands 
a lofty and lasting eminence, can never 
be erratic, one-sided, deficient. These 
things will quickly bring a man to 
the level of mediocrity and even below 
it. In proportion as there is harmonious de- 
velopment, there is successful and valuable 
work. If the united powers are developed in 
an exceptionally high degree the result will be 
exceptional. If they are on a lower plane, 
but stillin harmony, the result will be good. 
Wherever we find @ man or woman with 
capacity, enthusiasm , and energetic industry, 
there we find a valuable character, and may 
expect valuable results. In the long run, 
such @ man will be recognized and appreci- 
ated. Perhaps not soon, nor fully, but it is 
impossible that he should live many yeurs of 
such a life without making his mark in the 
community. On the other hand, the unbal- 
anced man, who lacks ove cr two of these 
qualifications, though he may be richly en- 
dowed in the other, may make a sudden dash, 
may for a time be the fashion or the favorite, 
but can never win a sound, solid, and lasting 
reputation. 


P.8. Since handing to the printer this 
article from the ‘‘ Ledger,” ‘‘ Capacity, 
Zeal, and Work,” the following para- 
graph in the New York “Posi” has at- 
tracted our attention : 

Edward Remenyi, the violinist, defines genius as 
“ The power a man has to kindle his own fire.” 

It seems to be a fitting postscript to the 
more elaborate discussion of genius taken 
from the Philadelphia ‘* Ledger.” Is it 
not worth remembering ? 
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“WANTS.” 


though Mr. Galton does not formally discuss each 


this point, his subject being strictly Heredit- 
ary Genius, his definition of natural ability 
suggests a valuable hint. He makes it include 
three things: capacity, zeal, and a power of 
hard work. The most illustrious men have 
had all these developed in a large degree. 
Generally, as we descend the scale of power, 
we find that while one, or even two of these 
may flourish, the rest will be weak. We see 
one man able to do much that he never does, 
simply beeause he lacks enthusiasm. He has 
power, but seems to lack motive ; an apathy 
or indifference clouds his life and destroys his 
usefulnes:. Could he only be aroused, he 
might do great things, but how great will 
never be known. Another nas zeal enough 
and capacity enough, but lacks the power of 
hard and continuous effort. He iseager, and 
sanguine, and energetic for a while, and does 
some good work, but the novelty passes away, 

come, and he wearies and 
retires from the race, It is a common thing 
to imagine that genius is erratic, unbalanced, 
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WHERE ONE OF *‘ THE NINE” IS. 


I have just received an appeal, from the 
Secretary of one of our benevolent associa- 
tions, which is entitled ‘‘Where are the Nine?” 
and which begins in this way: ‘‘ There are 
3,804 —— churches in the United States. The 
books of the Treasurer of the —— have only 
904 of these —— churches as regular contrib- 
utors tothe work of ——. We are grateful 
for so many. But how can we help asking, 
Where are the other 2,900?” After this, fol- 
lowing along in due course, comes the sug- 
gestion that there is a deplorable ‘‘ absence of 
converting power among the churches of the 
denomination,” and that one of the great 
remedies for this would be found in an increase 
of contributions to such objects as the Secre- 
tary represents. Of course this is all right 
and aboveboard. The charity urged is a 
praiseworthy one. The present writer is him- 
self doing something in this very line, but not 
through this ageney. And now, as pastor of 
one of the 2,900 churches inquired about, he 
would like to reply and say just where he and 
his people are. First, we do not regard our- 
selves as bound to contribute even to every 
good and worthy charity that makes its appeal 
tous. Our church is limited in numbers and 
means. Now when a man has but a single 
dime in his pocket, and a dozen beggars are 
holding out their hands to him for it, he seems 
to us not to fail in charity even thoug® he dis- 
appoints eleven of the beggars to endow one 
with his last coin. Now I want to say to the 
secretary that his is simply one of the rejected 
hands. Doubtless our church might contrib- 
ute something more than it hasdone. But 
even 60, we should have been obliged to make 
a selection from those asking of us. It is 
simply impossible that our little should go 
round to all the applicants. Still fur- 
ther, it is not clear to us that, even if it 
would, it would be best to make it do so. 
Say that I have ten dollars to give away for 
the relief of the poor in my vicinity, and that 
I take it and clothe one poor child with it the 
best I can; am I to be looked upon as derelict 
because I do not throw it into a common 
fund, to be administered upon by a board of 
officers, and go with others’ gifts to help a 
hundred of the poor about me? Simply, we 
cannot view it in that light. 

If we have discovered some particular good 
to de with our little, and choose to do that in- 
stead of committing what we have to others’ 
hands, what secretary has the right to re- 
proach us? And after all has been said that 
can be, are not the largest sums given in char- 
ity just those that never enter a contribution- 
box, and that secretaries do not have the 
spending of ? I have lately seen a table in which 
denominational charities are reckoned up, 
and we Congregationalists are placed at 
the top of the column, as giving 3-58 cents 
annually per member ; and the Methodists at 
the bottom with only 50 cents per member. 

Now would it be quite the right thing for 
us to do, to say that charity is the cheapest 
of ali the graces (1st Cor. xiii., 13), and then 
throw up our hats and hurra for the Congre- 
gationalists, as on the average more than 
seven times as good as the Methodists? Might 
it not be wise to inquire first about the pro- 
portionate wealth of the two denominations ? 
to ask if vast sums may not have been given 
by each that must forever go unreported ? 
To ask even if individualism might not be as 
well or better than for us to go in herds in our 
charities so much as we do? Of course, 
when one feels he is doing good and needs 
help about it, it is natural for him to blame 
those who look on and let him go without it. 
But some of us of the 2,900 churches feel that 
in doing the good that is nearest to us, with 
the little we have, we cannot be going very 
wrong. But, it may be said, this Association 
comes excellently recommended best. Nine 
hundred and four of the largest, the manned, 
the most intelligent churches in the de- 
nomination contribute to it. Ought not the 
remainder to follow in the track of so much 
wisdom and excellence? Well, but you say 
that there are twenty-nine hundred of 
the churches that do not contribute to that 
association. Would it not be fair for secre- 
taries and all other officers to inquire whether 
there may be no worthy reason why? If 
they have never asked contributions upon 
promises that they have never made good? If 
they have never used a disproportionate 
amount of their collections in defraying the 
cost of administration? If there are no 
hangers-on upon their treasuries that ought 
long ago to have been cut off? Whoever 
holds out his hand to us, let him be eure it 
is very clean before he complains too loudly 
that we do not fill it, 

A. B. 


SEED SAVING. 

The seeds of cucumber, melon, etc., are 
better, at any rate, when four or five years 
old than when fresh; and we have well au- 
thenticated instances of seeds retaining their 
vitality much longer than this. There is no 
reason to suppose that they would lose t.eir 
vitality in any assignable number of years if 
the proper conditions were observed. De Can- 
dolle says that M. Gerardin raised kidney 
beans, obtained from Tournefort's herbarium, 
which were at least a hundred years old ; but 
beans left to the chances of the atmosphere 
are not good the second year, and hardly 
worth planting in the third. Professor Lind- 
ley raised raspberry plants from seed not 
less than sixteen or seventeen hundred years 
old. Multitudes of other instances might be 
given. In reply to the first question, it may, 
then, be said, that the length of time through 
which seeds will keep depends upon the 
method of preserving them. 

We do not suppose it to be essential to in- 
close apple, pear, and quince seeds in earth 
for the purpose of preserving their vitality 
during a single winter. But if exposed to the 
air, the rind becomes so hard and rigid as to 
make germination very difficult from mere 
mechanical reasons. The moisture of the soil 
keeps the covering in a tender state, and it is 
easily ruptured by the expansion of the seed. 

The shell of peach, plum, and other stone- 
fruit seeds would form, if left to dry and 
harden, a yet more hopeless prison. If kept 
for two years, the most stone-fruit pips, it is 
to be presumed, would not germinate. Some, 
however, would have vigor enough to grow 
even then. We have forgotten who it was, 
but believe it to have been a reliable person, 
recently mentioned the fact, that a peach or 
apricot stone was fer several years kept as a 
child’s play-thing; but upon being planted, 
grew, and is now a healthy tree. Such cases 
are, however, rare. 

The intercourse between Great Britain and 
her distant colonies, and the various expedi- 
tions fitted out from her shores for botanical 
research and for the acquisition of new plants 
from distant regions, have made the subject 
of seed-saving atseaa matter of much ex- 
periment. 

In general, the conditions of preservation 
are three: a low temperature, dryness, and 
exclusion of air. But it often happens, that 
all these cannot be had, and then a choice 
must be made between them. Heat and 
moisture will either germinate the seeds or 
corrupt them. In long voyages, and in warm 
regions, moisture contained in the seed, if in a 
close bottle, is sufficient to destroy the seed. 
Glass bottles have therefore been rejected. 
Seeds for long voyages, or for long preserva- 
tion, are thoroughly ripened and thoroughly 
dried ; but dried without raising the tempera- 
tures of the air, as this would impair their 
vitality. They are then wrapped in a coarse 
paper, and put, loosely, in a coarse canvas 
bag, and hung up in a cool and airy place. In 
this way seeds will be as nearly secure from 
heat and moisture—their two worst enemies 
—as may be. Itis probable that some seeds 
have but a snort period of vitality under any 
circumstances of preservation. Seeds con- 
taining much oil are peculiarly liable to spoil. 
—([Pleasaut Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and 
Farming. 








HEREDITARY TRAITS. 


Those who are fond of tracing the influence 
of the intellect and character of parents upon 
their children may find some corroboration 
of their theories in the case of Rowland Hill. 
His father was originally engaged in trade, 
which oceupation he, at the age of forty, ex- 
changed for the more congenial calling of a 
school-master. He was a man of cheerful, 
sanguine disposition ; and like most people of 
that temperament, had a calm persuasion 
that all his plans and projects were about as 
perfect as human infirmity admitted of. How- 
ever thoroughly his schemes broke down in 
practice, he never wavered for a moment in 
his belief of their excellence; in this respect 
much resembling a certain friend of his who 
once took him to see a machine for pro- 
ducing perpetual motion. The 
boasted of his success. ‘‘ There,” he said, 
‘*the machine is.’ ‘‘ Does it go?" the vis- 
itor asked. ‘‘No, it does not go; bat I 
will defy all the world to show why it does 
not go.” Among his many inventions which 
he prided himself on was an improved system 
of shorthand, which he seems to have valued, 
not because it could be written with rapidity 
but because its appearance was elegant. 
‘* Cast your eye over it,” said he, ‘‘ and ob- 
serve the distinctness of the elementary char- 
acters—the graceful shape of the words—the 





perfect continuity .of every combination as 
to the consonants—the distinctness of ‘the 


inventor | - 


lines resulting from the lineality of the 
shorthand writing.” As a schoolmaster his 
mode of training presented several original 
features. He had a passion for melodious 
and rhythmical sounds, and! few things of- 
fended him so much as what he called a col- 
lision. There was @ collision when two 
like sounds came together. Even in 
repeating the multiplication-table he de- 
manded that his pupils should speak eu- 
phoniously. For example, they said, “ five 
sixes are thirty;” but “five times five is 
twenty-five.” The boy who said ‘‘five fives 
is twenty-five would have incurred imminent 
risk of a flogging. 

If, as was said, Rowland Hill's father had 
every sense except common sense, his mother, 
on the other band, possessed that quality inja 
very large measure. His faculty for devising 
ingenious plans Rowland derived from his 
father; his shrewdness in seeing what parts 
of them were practicable and what were not, 
and the undeviating perseverance with which, 
when he had entered on an enterprise, he car- 
ried it through to the end, he inherited from 
his mother. From her he also inherited a 
certain stiffness and coldness of manner which 
did not tell in his favor.—[Great Movements, 
and Those who Achieved Them. 
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Téc., 89¢., $1.10, IN ALL COLORS TO MATCH 
PLAIN SILES. 

RICH FIGURED SATINS, %c., REDUCED FROM 

$31.3. 
$1.25, £1.85. HAVE BEEN $2.00 
TO $4,00. 


New Fur Room, 


SECOND FLOOR, NEW BUILDING, 


PLUSHES %c., 


MANUFACTURED FOR OUR TRADE. 


SEAL AND FUR GARMENTS. 


OTTER SACQUES, $96, $105, $115, $125, $135. 


FUR-LINED GIRGULARS, 


$20, $25, $35, $45. 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS, 829, $35, $45, $65, $75. 
FULL LINE FUR CAPES, COLLARS, and MUFFS. 
LADIES’ SEAL TURBANS, 81.9%, $3, 5, 

FUR TRIMMINGS 1 TO 6 INCHES WIDE. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, | 
809, 311,311 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST., 
69, 61 and 6 OROHARD ST., N. Y. 











OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
The only tay ay that can be 
USED WITH SAFETY TO HEALTH. 


Can you AFFORD to be without it? 
Willcox & Gibbs 8,M, Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and bai, | 


WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 





Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, | 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Yi] 


INDIA RUGS. 
W. & J.SLOANE 


Are offering a special lin of Mirz- 
apore and Agra Rugs at a Great 
Reduction from regular prices, to 
close « consignment. 





Broadway, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


PARIS EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Forty Per cent. less than 
the Cost of Importation. 


DRESS COODS. 


Unprecedented reduction will be made in High 
Paris Novelties in Dress Goods, commencing 
this week. The public is earnestly solicited to 
examine these very desirable goods. 








Broadway and {9th St. 





SHOES 


FOR CHILDREN. 


In opening our new department for CHIL- 
DREN'S SHOES with a full assortment of 
superior goods, for sale at our usual lower 
prices, we make the LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 
COMPLETE, We now have nearly every 
article needed, to clothe BOYS, GIRLS, and 
BABIES from head to feet. The largest as- 
sortment of desirable goods to select from, 
and the lowest prices. 


Me ng have careful attention. Cata- 


“Best & 80. 


60 West 23d St., Bet, 5th @ 6th Ave. 
New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Prench China &English Porcelain at Low mee 
ReURaT Ronan ences t 
Ghatsbar Beta it $43; white 38 
Bilver SEeacmtc te wk 4 oo 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
STS Dek Or Menay Onkan et chews, 


HOUGHTON FARM. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty, 








Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 





To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of black silks, 


Messrs. JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 


have advanced the standard of 
their widely known ‘‘ Cachemere 
Sublime De Hovi.’’ These goods 
are made by hand, are of a pure 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other black silks. They strongly 
recommend them in every par- 
ticular. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. {ith St. 





Special Bargains 
TAPESTRY 


Body Brussels. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


40 and 42 West 14th St. 
These Goods are of the best qual- 
ity and of choicest designs. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GARPETINGS. 
R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GBAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES 
TO OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 


SULTS 


LADIES AND CHILDREN, AND OUR 
ASSORTMENT OF CLOAKS AND 


WRAPS 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, CANNOT BE 
SURPASSED IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 


FOR 





WE ARE ary ed A MAGNIFICENT LINE 
LL-SILK OTTOMAN 


DRESS SILKS 


IN 27 DIFFFRENT SqADr. INCLUDING THE 
NOVELTY COLORS OF BLECTRIC, TERRA 
COTTA, &., WE HAVE ALSO A FINE LINE OF 
THE VERY BEST QUALITY OF SILK 


PLUSHES 


IN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE 
OF COLORED DRESS SILKS at $1. ag fs dae 
IS COMPLETE WITH EVERY COLOR, 





MAIL saa, * peed WITH PROMPTNESS 
ND DESPATCH. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 
Trimmings, 


Curtain:, Portieres, Furniture, and 
Art-Needlework. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 
1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York, 








For 





Moumramvittz, Onanex Co., New York, 


Send for Circular, 





Brooklyn Advertisements, 


uk 


DEA LERS 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMI;jJE THE LARGEST 
AND BEST SELECTED &TOCK IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF 


Plagues, Bronzes, 


MARBLE CLOCKS, 
Artistic Table China and Glass, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DECORATED 
OBJECTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
AND ORNAMENTATION. 


Ovington Brothers, 


246-252 FULTON St., and 110 CLARK 8t., B’slyn. 
BRANCH HOUSE, M46 STATE St., Chicago, 








Vases, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. HENRY 8r., BROOKLYN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family 
Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest whclesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 





CEORCE H. TITUS 


Invites attention to his Fall Styles in 


Carpets, Rugs & Floor Cloths. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS AND LOW PRICES. 


607, 609 and 611 FULTON ST., 
Junction Flatbush Ave., ? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Furaaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATES, 
Pouie panda a Stationary. always on hand, and pat 
ost workmanlike manner. A large v 
by iat Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc. 
530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by wear- 
ing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last. 


The: o more than others, and are as neat and 
iulital as cusenenm be Call or write to 
F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave,, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumatism, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc. Baths 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Table 
Society genial-and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreation. Baths 
and best medical advice without extra charge. 

Address, 


L. 8S. HINKLEY & CO., 
Avon, Livingsten Co., N. Y. 








